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Your home will be an ever remembered 


“haven of hospitality” if you serve from 
this hostess tray of hand hammered tin from 


Mexico. Each tray with individual design, 


Tos 
SQ 11M Real 7. eae he Mine lone. S219 $6.50 
Amethyst Decanters, hand blown glass, 
straight or bellied .........--- ea. $1.50 


- Amethyst Tumblers, hand blown, a set 
Fe APS es Be CU Go Bor Se ea. 1.00 


$9.00 


SPECIAL GIFT OFFER Good until Christmas 


Complete Set—Tray, Decanter, Half dozen Tumblers $8.25 
Plus Postage 


OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL CHRISTMAS 


Write today for illustrated Christmas Cift 
Catalog ‘‘S” 


FRED LEIGHTON’S aeons: 
MEXICAN IMPORTS Te 
15 EAST 8th ST., NEW YORK CITY TEL. AL. 4-9413 


Colored Flame Fireplace Logs 


White birch logs—18” long, 2” or more in diameter. 
Treated to burn slowly, silently, with beautiful mullti- 
colored flames of blue, green, purple, etc. Odorless. 
Relax in comfort before their constantly changing hues. 
Burn one ‘log at a time on top of ordinary wood. Low 
wholesale price—$4 for 50, $7.50 for 100, $32. for 500, 
$55 for 1000, with freight prepaid. (West of Rockies 
$6.00 for 50.) Tell your friends about these fascinating 
logs. Perfect Christmas gifts. i 


DANNY CORCORAN CO. 
201 OAK STREET SHREWSBURY, MASS. 


Ricommasma nana 


“HOLY NIGHT” 


Here is a tiny group we call, ‘“‘Holy Night’’—a small decoration 
for your Christmas table. The small white organ with the golden 
keys plays not~a single note, But you can imagine its heart- 
warming songs. The organist, a little girl angel, has a dear pig-tail 
down her back. The singers are little boy angels sopranos. Width 
of organ, 43 inches. Complete with three little sky angels. 


$3.50 postpaid 
THE ORIGINAL THREAD AND NEEDLE SHOP 


673 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS is the 
most modern, comprehensive, and useful treatment of synonyms 
ever published. 

It helps you to use the right word in the right place; explains 
specific differences between synonyms; illustrates their use with 
classic and modern quotations; provides additional lists of anto- 
nyms, and analogous and contrasted words. 


This new Merriam-Webster will be a welcome gift for writers, 
speakers, business and professional persons, teachers, students— 
for anyone who needs to use the English language effectively. 
Tan library buckram, without thumb index, $3.50; 
with thumb index, $4.00. 


At your booksellers, or direct from the publishers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


11 Federal St. Springfield, Mass. 


Identify your HOME—day or night 


Only as long as our pres- 
ent supply lasts can you 
obtain these 4” solid 
bronze numerals — white 
enameled and coated with 
thousands of tiny glass- 
balls which reflect like 
the STOP signs on the 
road. They are set in 
20” green enameled iron 
standard, making it easy 
to find your home day or 
night. 


Complete with 1 to 4 
numerals ........ $3.50 
es reflector 
S) 


LAUER METAL PRODUCTS 
3408 Woodbrook Ave., Baltimore, Md. Sorry, no catalogues.: 
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PIONEER YOUTH 
REMEMBERS THE CHILDREN 


THAT SANTA 
forgets, 
REGARDLESS 
of 
RACE, CREED 
COLOR 
Won't you 
send your 
Holiday Dollar 


to our 


CHRISTMAS 
FUND? 


Pioneer Youth of America, Inc. 


219 West 29th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


YOUR GIFT TO THE 
URBAN LEAGUE 
will mean Christmas Cheer and aid in 
continuing the program of 


Health Service 
Camp Scholarships 


Information, Advice 


Job Promotion 
Vocational Guidance 
Emergency Aid 


and other services 


For Harlem’s less fortunate— — 
“Your Nearest and Neediest Neighbors” 


Please draw check to ; 
Curtis J. Beard, Vice President 
Empire City Savings Bank 


and mail to 
NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 
202-6 West 136th Street 


Christmas Giving That Counts 


Belp Hill Them 


/RUSSIAN WAR RELIEF, Inc. 


presents 
an interesting array of Holiday Gifts 
including: 


Greeting Cards 
by Rockwell Kent and V. Bobri—10c 


Kerchiefs 


Gay, colorful Russian motifs—$1 


Wooden Lapel Emblems 


Katinka and Gregor Figurines—25c each 


RWR Official Emblems 


(Parachute Pins) 


in appropriate sizes for men 
and women—$1 


RUSSIAN COOK BOOK 


for American Homes—$1 


Please fill out and paste coupon on penny post card. 


Russian War Relief, Inc. 
Merchandising Division, 
11 E. 35th St. 

New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following RWR gift items: 


Enclosed find my Scheck to cover above order. 

(money order 
Narita bc Ferree oaleck. « bleaetanin te dialavet alscs doing nefortanae <i-ut ate te Rene ate Rae 
IU ce ey a ie eee sn SPE NINES ooo enero, Gos SOO OND 
§G:11:42 (Please print plainly) 


EFUSAL to submit to tyranny has made 
ae thousands of persons homeless wanderers on 
the earth this Christmas time. Some of 

| them have already found their way to our shores, 
and the Committee is giving them the advice, help 


| | and friendship which they need. 


Among them are physicians, nurses, skilled 
mechanics, artisans, whose services will mean 
| much in our national effort. Many of them are 
‘ physically and financially exhausted. They must 
| be rehabilitated before they can become useful 
| members of American society. 


Will you not put the refugees on your Christ- 


SURVEY GRAPHIC for December 

«SPRL Dee, A AD ka ered 
BO seoptance for mailing : postage provided for 
er scseueie for mailing at a special rate of postage ie 


mas List and send a SPECIAL CHRISTMAS CON- 
TRIBUTION? This work is officially endorsed by 
the Committee on Foreign Relief Appeals of the 
Federal Council of Churches, and gifts sent by 
you will be credited to your own church denomi- 
nation if you so designate. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR CHRISTIAN 
REFUGEES, INC. 


139 Centre St., New York, N. ¥. 
to help Christian Refugees. 
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year; 
Mtfoutisbure, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 879. 


11103, Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized Dec. 21, 1921, Printed in U. S. A. 
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WAR 


needs the wires 
this Christmas 


War can’t wait—not even for Christmas. 


So please don’t make Long Distance 
calls to war-busy centers this ates 


By) 


unless they’re vital... Beit TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


i. 
: 


extend it to those of Mexican extraction 


The Gist of It 


WHILE THE COUNTRY ADJUSTS ITSELF TO 
increasing sacrifices in a war just a year 
old, it seems appropriate to remember 
China, which has been putting up stiff 
resistance for five years (page 592); the 
sufferings of France and the Low Countries 
(page 601); and particularly Czecho- 
slovakia, under the heels of the destroyer. 
On the cover of this December issue is a 
statue by the noted sculptor, Jo Davidson, 
a tribute to the martyrs of the Czech village 


of Lidice, whose people were wiped out 
by the Nazis. 


Don’t Look up StEEL Harsor IN Your 
atlas; you will know other towns like it. 
Page 581. A graduate of Oberlin College, 
E. W. Kenworthy teaches literature in the 
extension division of Indiana University. 
After hours he is an active citizen. He 
believes in practicing democracy (all the 
way down to local government) as well as 
talking about it. 


Marjorie R. CLarK HAS BEEN IN PUERTO 
Rico for some time as consultant to the 
Federal Public Housing Authority there. 
Page 585. She was formerly with the Fed- 
eral Housing Authority in Washington, and 
with the Farm Security Administration. 
Miss Clark has written books on the labor 
movement in America and other countries. 


As READERS OF WEBB WALDRON’S FREQUENT 
articles in Survey Graphic will know, that 
able journalist sees the importance of 
human beings in every situation he takes 
up. Page 590. 


ELizABETH BRANDEIS, LIKE HER DISTIN- 
guished father, the late Justice Brandeis, 
has but one goal for America—a_ truly 
democratic society. Because she believes that 
every social reform must be examined in 
the light of this goal—will it help to 
strengthen democracy—she offers the chal- 
lenging presentation on page 593. Miss 
Brandeis is on the economics faculty at the 
University of Wisconsin; her husband, Paul 
Raushenbush, is state administrator of un- 
employment compensation. 


A VITAL PIECE OF WORK THAT DID NOT END 
with the Nazi occupation of Vichy France 


is described on page 596 by Dr. Winfred 


Overholser, superintendent of St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, and a member 


of the Unitarian Service Committee. 


_ Good Neighborliness Begins at Home 


To tHe Epiror: Is it surprising that our 
Good Neighbors in Latin America are 
somewhat incredulous of our good will 
‘when they know how we treat their racial 
brothers within our borders? If a desire to 
be neighborly really exists, we ought to 


‘who inhabit our Southwest in such large 
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When our railroads and farms needed 
cheap labor, Mexicans were introduced into 
the country in carload lots by labor con- 
tractors, who promised many attractive 
rewards. The railroads provided very poor 
living quarters for those workers and 
allowed them to be exploited by stores 
whose owners were dignified members of 
their own boards of directors. Housing in 
the agricultural districts was and is notori- 
ously poor. In cities Mexicans are given 
their own district, where the housing is 
definitely inferior. Often the schools pro- 
vided have been very much poorer than 


those established for the other children. , 


Even some defense industries, greatly in 
need of workers, refuse to employ Mexican 
workers in skilled classifications. The public 
employment agencies fall in line and dis- 
courage Mexican applicants. They are 
looked upon as a class of inferior people, 
fit only for menial tasks, from whom it is 
impossible to expect any worthy accom- 
plishment—in short, like the slaves in the 
restricted democracy of ancient Greece, 
those who are to support the free society 
of their superiors. 

Due to the laws of heredity, even from 
the lower socio-economic strata of society 
there come men of intelligence and great 


social worth. Among our Mexican popula- 
tion there are such, but the chances are 
against their emergence, whatever their 
natural endowment, because our society 
does not accord them the same opportunity 
that it does Anglo-Saxons. It would seem 
strange that there should not be reservoirs 
of potential achievement among the descen- 
dants of such a mighty race as the Aztecs, 
who built a civilization which rivaled any- 
thing up to the machine age. Four hundred 
years of oppression in peonage may create 
a hopelessness which is mistaken for stupid- 
ity and lack of ambition. How quickly the 
spark flickers again is attested by the 
eagerness with which the peon tried to 


‘better his lot by coming to the land of the 


free, only once more to lapse into tradi- 
tional habits of thought, due to the old 
peonage in new guise. 

It is not only a knowledge of the other 
Americas that we need. It is, rather, a 
genuine change of heart. That means that 
we must be converted to a real belief in 
democracy. It means that each person 
among us must be given an equal chance 
for self-development and self-realization, 
the chance that most citizens view as an 
inalienable right. 


San Bernardino, Calif. Joun H. Miror 


THE WEALTH OF THE NATION 


Murals by Seymour Fogel in the Social Security Building, Washington. (From Section of Fine Arts, FWA 
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This Town Lost the Election 


by E. W. KENWORTHY 


Steel Harbor lost, and Bunny the Boss won, on Election Day, 


1942. A candid picture of American government at the grass 


roots, and how it falls short of our ideals of freedom and 


democracy, and the aims for which we fight a global war. 


THE DEMOCRACY THAT AMERICAN SOLDIERS ARE FIGHTING 
and dying for today is ultimately no better than the de- 
mocracy that is lived in their own home town. That 
democracy has no future other than the faith of its citi- 
zens that it will work, and the will of its citrzens to make 
it work. 

Let’s look at Steel Harbor. 


Along the riverfront and on the broad flats of Steel — 


Harbor is concentrated a good slice of the country’s heavy 
industry—steel mills, oil refineries, tank and car works, 
chemical plants, lead and tin mills. These factories are 
working round the clock. Out of the docks and freight 
yards of Steel Harbor pours an unending stream of vital 
materials for the United Nations. 

Steel Harbor has a population of 50,000. Almost 23 
percent are foreign born; 12 percent are Negroes. First 
and second generation foreign stock, together with the 
Negroes, make up over half the population. Older Ger- 
man, Scotch, Irish, and English immigrants comprise the 
city’s “upper crust.” Americans from Kentucky, West 
Virginia, and Tennessee, who have deserted their hard- 
scrabble hill farms for the high wages in the mills, occupy 
a social position midway between foreigners and “the best 
people.” 

Steel Harbor is a fairly representative industrial com- 
munity in democratic America. In 1942, in the midst of a 


‘worldwide war against the enemies of democracy, how is 


democracy faring in Steel Harbor? 

A few weeks ago Steel Harbor, like the rest of the 
country, held an election. Almost 1,700 candidates had 
their names on the voting machines. Tons of scarce card- 
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board were used for voting cards and window signs. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars were spent for advertis- 
ing. Meetings were held by the score. (The churches ran 
bingo parties and hi-jacked the candidates from two to 
five dollars for the privilege of showing their faces.) Can- 
didates for the choice places at the public trough rolled 
out hundreds of barrels of beer. All those on the city 
payroll shelled out half their previous month’s salary—in 
addition to the annual ante of two percent—for the ma- 
chine kitty. Hundreds of precinct workers were engaged 
at $5 a day—without discrimination because of race, creed 
or color. To any casual observer, rough and tumble 
American democracy was flourishing like the green bay 
itecy 

The money and the beer were not poured out in vain. 
When the vote was taken off the machines, the candidates 
put up by the vice and gambling rackets were back in the 
City Hall and the County Courthouse. The numbers 
peddlers, the pony parlors, and the madames were ready 
to do business at the old stands. Less than one half of the 
registered vote of Steel Harbor had gone to the polls. 

That month sons of Steel Harbor gave their lives in the 
Pacific, in North Africa, over Germany, France and the 
Low Countries for Steel Harbor’s democracy. 


II 


WHAT Is THIS DEMOCRACY OF STEEL HARBOR LIKE, FOR 
which its sons are giving their last full measure of devo- 
tion? Who runs it? Who benefits by it? 

Politically Steel Harbor is controlled by the money of 
the so-called “Syndicate.” The Syndicate runs the houses 


of prostitution, the gambling casino, horse rooms, pin ball 
machines, juke boxes, and even reaches its hand into the 
small dice games on the pool tables in the Negro sections. 

The boss man of the Syndicate is a former suburban 
lieutenant of a notorious bootlegger and gangster. A 
soft-spoken, quietly dressed gentleman, “Bunny” never 
frequents even the flossiest of his own joints. Bunny is a 
genial host, and highly regarded as a philanthropic citi- 
zen. He donates generously to all worthy charities; has a 
Christmas tree for the poor kiddies; throws a New Year's 
Eve party to which it is a local honor to be invited; and, 
with a fine flare for the dramatically incongruous, proudly 
exhibits his collection of Irish and Italian linens to visit- 
ing ladies. The son of a country parson, Bunny modestly 
admits that he is “just a small town boy who came to the 
big city and made bad.” 

The Syndicate always issues its own slate for the four 
key offices— prosecuting attorney and sheriff for the 
county, mayor and city judge for Steel Harbor. Syndicate 
men in these offices assure the rackets a congenial atmos- 
phere. The prosecuting attorney never prosecutes; the 
sheriff never raids or arrests; the mayor tells the chief of 
police whom he can pinch; and if any of the boys and 
girls on the Syndicate payroll do anything untoward and 
land in pokey by mistake, a benign city judge gives a 
suspended sentence. The Syndicate never fails to nominate 
and elect these key officials. 

Actually, however, the Syndicate insures itself by see- 
ing to it that a majority of the Common Council are also 
on the payroll or amenable to bribes. At least two, and 
preferably three, of the three-man school board must also 
be Syndicate appointees. 

So efficient is the Syndicate’s organization that there is 
rarely any need for rough stuff. Councilmen get the Syn- 
dicate’s okay before allowing a colored boy to open a game 
or .peddle numbers in their wards. The stable hands are 
tipped off before the police raid the horse parlors for pub- 
licity purposes. Occasionally a metropolitan daily may 
have to be bought up before it reaches the stands in Steel 
Harbor. Occasionally a talkative councilman may have to 
be rolled, or his wife threatened. But such crude measures 
are the exception rather than the rule. 

Money makes everything smooth. The monthly payroll 
for the Syndicate is steep, but not exorbitant. The mayor 
gets from $500 to $1,000 a month, depending on the times. 
The sheriff and prosecuting attorney are rewarded for 
their faithful negligence with like sums. The city judge 
is remembered with $500 at holiday time. 

So long as the city and county officials let the Syndicate 
operate its own planned economy, the Syndicate has no 
objection to the politicians running all the usual political 
sidelines. Most of the materials for the city—pipe, cement, 
gravel, and so on—are purchased through the mayor’s 
brother-in-law, who runs a bowling alley. Loyal council- 
men are permitted to name police and firemen, and get a 
kick-back from their salaries of $500 to $1,000 a job. For 


the school board there are numerous contracts to be let. 
III 


WHAT KIND OF GOVERNMENT DOES THE SYNDICATE AND ITS 
political subsidiary give the citizens of Steel Harbor in 
return for their money and their votes? 

Last month the councilmen elected a member to the 
Steel Harbor school board. There were four candidates: 
a former member of the board, an anti-Syndicate man, 
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with an excellent record; an electrician from the electrical 
workers’ union; the business agent of the teamsters’ 
union; and the Syndicate candidate, a publisher of a local 
throwaway named Gleason. 

Gleason is the virulent, slimy kind of native fascist, the 
stand-’em-up-against-the-wall-and-shoot-"em-down-or-send- 
’em-back-where-they-came-from hundred percent Ameri- 
can. “We made two mistakes with the niggers,” said 
Gleason in attacking the proposal for a slum clearance 
project for Steel Harbor’s Negroes. “We shoulda sent ’em 
back to Africa in the first place. And we ought not to 
a-give ’em the vote in the second.” 

Roundly hated and abjectly feared for a column he 
writes largely for personal revenge and political black- 
mail, Gleason is a one-time Republican, part-time Demo- 
crat, all-time opportunist. During the first year of the 
present administration’s tenure he blasted the city and 
county officials for taking graft from the rackets. The 
rackets bought his silence by making the politicians give 
him the city and county “legals” he was after. In order 
to shut him up for four more years, the Syndicate decided 
to hand him the school board appointment he had un- 
successfully coveted for twelve years. The pay-off men 
visited the councilmen. 

The councilmen had no scruples about the bribe, for 
that is established custom in school board elections. But 
as usual the councilmen had promised labor a representa- 
tive on the board. Gleason, the labor-baiter, went into his 
back shop and informed his printers that they had just 
joined the CIO Construction Workers’ Union, a catch-all 
outfit often used for internecine labor war. The council- 
men drew straws for the dirty work of nominating the 
publisher in public, filed into the chamber, and elected 
him. The Syndicate now has three men on the school 
board. The school children have none. No voice was raised 
in public protest. Don’t get yourself out on a limb. 


IV 


FoR YEARS AN INADEQUATE SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT HAS 
menaced the health of Steel Harbor. Finally, after re- 
peated warnings, the state and. federal governments or- 
dered the city to build a new plant. The city was given 
a PWA grant of $1,350,000 to help pay for the new sys- 
tem. The mayor and council refused the federal grant, 
and went out and launched a bond issue of $1,750,000. 
The reason for this municipal rugged individualism 
was obvious. With government engineers and accountants 
snooping around a PWA project, there would be no gravy 
from fat engineering fees and contracts. But no one knows 
how the money raised by the bond issue is being spent. 
Steel Harbor has always afforded the luxury of slums 
out of all proportion to its size and income. Housing is 


sorely needed to safeguard the physical and social health - 


of the community. The city has one of the highest infant 
mortality rates in the country, a condition due largely to 
the living conditions of the Negroes, Mexicans, and poor 
whites. Hundreds of cases of Tb walk the streets, without 
the money for private hospitalization, or the political pull 


to get into the overcrowded county sanatorium. As a re- — 


sult whole families become tubercular. Steel Harbor’s 


_ slums have started many of its boys on their way to the 
reformatory and the state prison, and many of its girls on 


their way to the red light district. The cost of these slums 
in social services and added police and fire protection far 
exceeds their taxing value. : 
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Three years ago the United States Housing Authority 
allocated one million dollars to Steel Harbor to begin the 
eradication of its slums. Citizens who had never before 
bothered their heads about the disease and delinquency 
on the other side of the tracks, at this alarming inter- 
ference with local autonomy suddenly developed a “so- 
cial” consciousness of their own. Brought together by the 
fear of losing their income from the lucrative hovels in 
the “Badlands,” the leading banker and realtors and the 
Polish banker and realtors went to work on the City Hall 
and the foreign land owners. | 

The transplanted Polish peasant, land-hungry for gene- 
rations, has an acute property sense, and stubbornly fights 
any new tax assessment. The Polish banker and realtors 
told the small home owners that the housing project 
would lower property values in adjoining areas. Those 
who rented apartments would lose their tenants. And all 
this so that colored people could have cheap rents and 
think themselves as good as other people! In this way the 
Polish banker and realtors brought the full weight of the 
Polish National Alliance and the foreign Democratic 
clubs against the housing program of their own political 
party. 

It was not difficult to persuade Sapulski, the Polish 
mayor, to repudiate the social program of his party leader. 
A former sweatshop owner, a political creation of the 
Syndicate because he could pull the Polish vote and did 
as he was told, this social illiterate lost all interest in the 
housing project he had formerly endorsed when he dis- 
covered that the local housing authority, appointed under 
a Republican mayor, had already chosen an architect, and 
there was no possible chance of a take. 

To the Negro deputations that begged him to accept 
the grant, the mayor said: “Them government houses 
ain’t fit for dogs to live in. They got cement floors. Why, 
you would die of pneumonia in them houses. I want you 
colored people to go right on living in your cozy little 
cottages.” 

As usual the “better class of citizens” was indifferent. 
They did not actively oppose the project because that 
would have meant social and political effort. Their total 
contribution to the discussion was: “The Negroes would 
just go on keeping the coal in the bathtub like they do 
now.” 

A handful of influential citizens—two or three social- 
minded businessmen, two or three political-minded Re- 
publicans, three or four labor organizers and shop stew- 
ards with: no power, half a dozen school teachers who 
braved the wrath of the school board, all the social work- 
ers, and half a dozen courageous Protestant ministers 
both white and colored—these formed a Citizens’ Action 
Committee to try to save the grant. The committee held 
mass meetings, distributed pamphlets, imported officials 
from the USHA to explain the project. 

In vain did the committee prove that the tax rate would 
not be raised; that rentals would not go begging; that 
real estate values would be raised and not depressed. The 
ministers’ pleas for “the least of My children” fell on 
deaf Christian ears. The committee could not even get an 
audience with the mayor. 

Finally, as the deadline neared, the Citizens’ Action 
Committee organized a picket line, and for one half day 
the school teachers, the social workers, the clergymen 
picketed their own government. The total effect was pub- 
licity in the Republican press. Afraid to face his constitu- 
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ents, the mayor hid in his cellar. Two days later the 
government grant went by default to another city. 

Today Steel Harbor still has its slums with their vice, 
disease, and crime. Tomorrow the boys from colored and 
poor white families will return from the battle for de- 
mocracy to a city so grateful for their sacrifice that it 
would not provide decent homes for them to live in. 

Vv 
SIMPLE PEOPLE, WHEN CONFRONTED WITH EVIDENCE OF HOW 
local democracy actually works, always ask, “But why 
doesn’t somebody do something?” 

Why don’t the citizens of Steel Harbor turn out the 
Democratic machine with its gangster support and its 
legal front of white collar criminals? 

In the first place they don’t care. It is an effort to reg- 
ister and vote, and an effort is what they never, never 
make. Second, they see nothing to be gained by reinstating 
seasoned Republicans who taught the upstart Democrats 
how to line their pockets with protection money. Third, 
the Syndicate carefully plays both sides of the fence. 
Fourth, no reform group can afford to pay $50,000 to 
elect an “honest” mayor. Negroes and poor whites who 
have been shoved around all their lives are not going to 
vote for an ideal bird in the bush when one day in four 
years they can get an actual five dollar bill and a pint of 
whiskey in the hand by voting for the machine. The at- 
titude of Steel Harbor is: “You gotta be realistic. This 
is the way things are run, and there is nothing you can do 
about it.” 

The best people are quick to resent any criticism of 
Bunny. Vice they are against. But Syndicated vice is a 
good thing. The Syndicate keeps vice where it belongs— 
down among the Negroes and the foreigners—and keeps 
it clean. (The incidence of syphilis shows that it isn’t too 
clean.) “If it wasn’t for Bunny,” the argument goes, “our 
girls wouldn’t be safe on the streets. You would be sur- 
prised if you knew the good things Bunny does—the 
money he gives the churches and charity.” 

Recently in a factitious clean-up Bunny was hailed be- 
fore the City Court. Steel Harbor’s leading citizen and 
banker to all the industries was called to identify him. 

“Do you know this man?” asked the judge. 

“T do,” said the banker, and named the gangster. 

“What is his occupation?” asked the judge. 

“Fe is a farmer,” replied the banker without batting an 
eye. 

The case was disinissed. The banker is the principal 
stockholder in the local wire service that feeds the Syn- 
dicate’s horse rooms. 

A current grand jury investigation was mysteriously 
postponed during the primary campaign so as not to em- 
barrass the mayor who had been subpoenaed. The grand 
jurors have tried without success to get the criminal court 
judge, a friend and neighbor of Bunny, to assign a disin- 
terested prosecuting attorney to the investigation. 

But why doesn’t the clergy do something? The Prot- 
estant Ministerial Association has “gone on record” against 
the Syndicate and its political affiliations. But the minis- 
ters have lacked the courage for sterner action. They, too, 
are afraid to stick their necks out. And, unfortunately, 
the Protestant clergy are more interested in ridding the 
city of prostitution and gambling than they are in pro- 
viding psychological substitutes for them in community 
centers. 

The one religious force with the influence and power 
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to bring pressure on the mayor and council is the Cath- 
olic church of the foreign born. But the priests do noth- 
ing about the rackets because of a misplaced fear that any 
clean-up would force bingo and beano out of the church 
basements. 

Steel Harbor is a union town. At least 95 percent of 
the steel and oil workers are organized in the CIO. Labor 
leaders are always professing their love for democracy. 
The CIO has written social reform into its legislative pro- 
gram. Why doesn’t organized labor do something? 

Partly the answer is that in Steel Harbor religious, 
racial, and national ties cut across union loyalty. But 
mainly the answer is that organized labor in Steel Harbor 
suffers from “dollar a day” unionism. The rank and file 
of the steel and oil unions, unlike the membership of such 
mature and politically educated unions as the garment 
workers and coal miners, are good union men only while 
the union can get periodic raises for them. Maintenance 
of membership, dues collection, and wage raises are ne- 
cessary to a vigorous trade unionism. But interest in gov- 
ernment is also necessary to a vigorous democracy that 
makes trade unionism possible. 

In the fight for slum clearance in Steel Harbor, the 
leadership of the steel workers’ and of the oil workers’ 
unions did not raise its voice. That voice could have 
forced the adoption of the program. Except for a hand- 
ful of shop stewards, one lone organizer, and the inter- 
ested AFL building trades unions, the leadership of or- 
ganized labor did not care how its workers were housed. 
That leadership did raise its voice, however, to endorse the 
political candidates of the Syndicate. 

The final easy answer to local corruption is always: 
“Call in the Treasury agents. The income tax returns 
are sure to be vulnerable.” 

The Syndicate pays up. Patriotic madames list their 
bawdy houses as boarding houses, and annually pay thou- 
sands to the Treasury out of their room rent. It is true 
that the politicians, not so astute as Bunny’s henchmen, 
might be tripped up on their income tax returns, But 
after you have tossed a Mose Annenberg or a Boss Pen- 
dergast in the clink, you still cannot prosecute or convict 
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citizens for their indifference. Conviction of crooked 
public officials is really an indictment of democracy. 


VI 


“WHICH ONLY GOES TO PROVE WHAT WE HAVE ALWAYS MAIN- 
tained,” I can hear the impatient lovers of a strenuous 
democracy saying to this apathy of Steel Harbor’s citizens. 
“If the people are to have democracy, then you have got 
to ladle it out to them forcibly from a central kitchen.” 

There is only one thing wrong with this kind of democ- 
racy. It isn’t democracy. The brew cooked up in quan- 
tities lacks the local seasoning that has always given de- 
mocracy its distinctive flavor. Democracy means an active 
interest in government by the people, or it means nothing. 
I am all for the social program of the New Deal. I think 
it should be expanded in a peaceful world. I am all for 
centralized economic planning and control. But these 
highly necessary centralized controls in an age of con- 
centrated economic power still do not relieve the people 
of concern and obligation in local government. 

It may be that America needs some kind of collectiv- 
ism. But I very much doubt whether the American people 
are aware of any deep communal feeling. Such a feeling 
implies a consciousness of community and a concern for 
its welfare. How many Americans look down the Ten- 
nessee Valley and say to themselves: “There, by God, is 
what we Americans can do when we put our heads to- 
gether and set our hands to work!” More likely they 
grouse at having to foot the bill so that crackers can have 


cheap electricity. 


If Americans don’t take communal pride in Boulder 
Dam and Grand Coulee, I doubt whether, without a revo- 
lution in outlook, they will take pride in new collective 
“political and economic forms.” For impersonal collect- 
ivism, like democracy, must have at its core a deep 
personal faith in the community, a profound sense of 
belonging to that community, a sustaining conviction of 
personally sharing in, and contributing to, its welfare. 
If we lack this interest and this conviction under the 
name and form of democracy, I doubt that we should 
have it under the name and form of socialism. 

No, what is urgently needed is a rebirth of interest in 
political and social democracy, a re-awakening of the will 
to make it work. Americans had this will and faith once, 
and bragged of their political and social miracle as the 
Russians have bragged of their subway and Dnieperstroy 
Dam. Political democracy was bought with lives in the 
American Revolution—in spite of the economic deter- 
minists. We repurchased it with lives at Gettysburg. We 
thought to have revitalized it with human sacrifice in the 
first World War. 

Unless Americans regain that faith and will, this war 
is lost. Too many Americans still think this war involves 
a sacrifice of zippers and the Sunday joyride. This war is 
not being fought, and men are not dying, that their chil- 
dren may have fancier refrigerators than they have ever 
known. This war is being waged to decide whether men 
shall continue to enjoy those political rights and duties 
that we once fought so hard to get and have tossed so 
carelessly aside. 

We can’t fight and win a war for democracy while w 


are indifferent to democracy in our own city hall. We 


may win a military victory. We may even get back our 
tires and our sugar. But the age-long battle of free men 
to govern themselves we will have lost. 
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funds in the treasury of the City of New York. A good 
deal of trouble to save a girl’s pride, perhaps, but the So- 
ciety felt it was well worth the effort. 


swore that he had been staying in a Detroit rooming 
house on the day of the crime. The Society attorney got 
photostatic copies of the rooming house register showing 
the defendant’s signature, yet the jury chose to believe 


No Personal Axe to Grind 
the professor’s testimony and found the accused man 


IN TAKING CARE NOT TO ACCEPT CLIENTS WHO REALLY can _ guilty. The judge and district attorney in the case were 
afford a lawyer, a rather flexible dividing line is employed. so impressed by the Society’s defense, however, that each 
This line is a weekly income of $25 for a single person; sent a detective to Detroit to investigate further. Both 
or $40 for a family. Men in uniform, free service always. came back with affidavits that the man actually had been 
Registration cards of applicants usually read: Property— seen at the rooming house on the date in question. The 
none; Wages—$10, $15, $18 a week; Rent—$12, $15, $20 verdict was set aside. 

a month. Sometimes the Society is imposed on by people Courts treat Legal Aid lawyers with special respect. 
who falsify this information, but the occasions are rare. They know that these men have no personal axe to grind, 


Lately the Legal Aid Society has been of immense help that their sole interest is in defending the legitimate rights 
to men in the armed forces. Under the terms of the of their clients. 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, the man in —_ Nationwide Legal Aid 
uniform was endlessly harassed by landlords, merchants 
and loan companies unless his debts dated from before THE SoclETy’s FIGHT FOR EQUAL JUSTICE RUNS BACK TO 
October 17, 1940. A new amendment to the act—drawn 1876, when a handful of public-spirited German-American 
up in part by the Society’s lawyers—now gives the service citizens banded together to provide free legal advice for 
man a moratorium on debts incurred right up to the date immigrant fellow-countrymen who often were cheated 
of induction. But there still are many technical steps jailed through their ignorance of our language and 
through which soldiers and sailors need guidance. laws. Soon this group made its facilities available to all 

A Legal Aid Society attorney never promotes a trial POO people. Carl Schurz, Elihu Root, and Theodore 
when there is no convincing defense. Instead, in criminal Roosevelt were among the early directors of what, in 
cases, he does his best to get a confession; by throwing 1896, became the present Society. Its growing success 
himself on the mercy of the court the defendant almost *P read the idea nationwide. ee: 
always gets a much lighter sentence than if he had been The 133 similar legal aid organizations throughout the 
tried and found guilty. “And furthermore,” says Edward United States last year handled 295,251 cases and collected 
R. Tighe, head of the Society’s criminal branch, “confes- $611,844 for their clients. These far-flung units frequently 
sion is the first step toward rectitude. All sorts of helping Cope A few years agosa. mania Utah was killed 
hands stretch out to the man who admits his guilt” crossing railroad tracks outside the plant where he 

There have been numerous cases of convicted innocent worked. The Utah Industrial Commission awarded his 


men freed through the efforts of the Society. Recently a widow damages, but the company app ealed to the state 
man, accused of swindling a Johns Hopkins professor, Supreme Court. The Salt Lake City Legal Aid Society 
won the case for the widow. The company then appealed 


to the U. S..Supreme Court. The Salt Lake City group 
wired a lawyer in the Boston Legal Aid Society who was 
especially skilled in workmen’s compensation cases. He 
went to Washington, found the papers from Utah waiting 
for him, worked night and day for three days preparing 
his case, then presented it before the Supreme Court. The 
Court sustained the widow’s claim. 

The New York Society is constantly striving to prevent 
evils by campaigning for new and better laws. The Small 
Claims Court, first established in New York in 1934 and 
widely copied since then, was sponsored by the Legal Aid 
Society. The New York State instalment legislation of 
1942, eliminating weasel-worded small-print clauses in 
selling contracts, was another clearcut victory for the So- 
ciety, which enlisted the cooperation of the leading insta)- 
ment merchants. The Society has also been behind vari- 
ous laws against loan sharks. 

Legal Aid Society lawyers keep urging their clients: 
“Consult us before you borrow money, sign papers, or 
take any other legal step. Our advice is free and it may 
save you trouble later.” 

The Legal Aid Society is the only law office in New 
York where business never falls off. The slack summer 
months of the ordinary barrister’s office are unknown, 
for the Society’s twenty-two lawyers are busier than ever 
handling the flow of about 150 new applicants every day. 
For these little men with big problems, the Legal Aid So- 


| AGO re amend ee fare igiis Che omar ct)? ie _ ciety is turning “Equal Justice for All” from a copybook 
got the most important papers... (aside) paper bills.” phrase into reality. 
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The Common People Bombed by Japs By Pao Ch’i-Chuan 


These scroll paintings in water color are from an exhibit of 
over eighty paintings and woodcuts by Chinese artists show- 

ing China at war. They were brought to the United States 
by Wendell Willkie from the All China Fine Arts Associa- 
tion, to be shown on behalf of United China Relief. After the 
current show at the Museum of Modern Art, New York, they 
will be sent on a tour of the country. The All China Fine 
Arts Association is a branch of the Central Political Institute - 
in Chungking, which includes training in art and in music in 
its four-year course for political administrative officials, At 
the bottom of the original scroll at the left of this page, the 
artist has written in English a warm tribute to General 
Chennault’s Flying Tigers: “ .. . this group has achieved a 
record of aerial combats which will remain a marvel in mili- 
tary history . . . . This picture is a meager attempt to 
express my admiration of the heroic deeds of the American 
Volunteer Group.” 


Courageous A.V.G. By Chin Yu-Ch’ang 


Centralization and Democracy 


by ELIZABETH BRANDEIS 


The current drive to nationalize our federal-state system of unemployment 
compensation prompts a Wisconsin economist to state the case for “the 
democratic way” as against further concentration of power and authority 


in Washington. 


WITHIN THE PAST YEAR THERE HAS ARISEN, PRIMARILY IN 
Washington, a strong movement for the “federalization” 
of unemployment compensation—a demand for a nation- 
al system, in place of the present federal-state cooperative 
system initiated by the Social Security Act of 1935. Many 
regard the wartime nationalization of the employment 
service, by executive order, as a first step in that direction. 
Complete nationalization’ will probably be an issue in 
Congress early in 1943. 

So far the case for or against the nationalization of un- 
employment compensation has been argued mostly on 
the economic level. Many of the arguments are familiar 
to Survey Graphic readers. No doubt much can be said 
on both sides. The present writer believes that states 
have made sufficient progress in the liberalization of bene- 
fits to warrant leaving the matter in their hands; and 
opposes nationalization because it would put an end to 
the constructive experiment of using experience rating to 
promote steady employment. 

But it would be unfortunate if the decision were made 
on these relatively narrow economic grounds. For bigger 
issues are at stake. Unemployment compensation is one of 
the largest permanent programs inaugurated under the 
New Deal. It is also one of the few in which the states 
were given an important role. Most of the others are 
either straight national systems, or are thoroughly domi- 
nated by the national government. If unemployment com- 
pensation were nationalized it would be another great 
step in adding to the powers and duties of the national 
government at the expense of the states. Further, it would 
undoubtedly set the pattern for new social security pro- 
grams, suchas health insurance; and it might even lead 
to an attempt to federalize accident compensation, which 
has been a state activity for thirty years. 

So the controversy over unemployment compensation 
may well be a turning point. It necessitates a basic de- 
cision about American government. To put it briefly, we 
must choose now between centralized government and 
“federal” government in the true sense of that term. We 
must make up our minds which is likely to be the better 
and more democratic government for such a large, diver- 
sified country as ours. 

The war tends to confuse our thinking on this basic 
question, for temporarily a high degree of centralization 
in government is inevitable. But thinking Americans 
should be able to distinguish between war and post-war, 
and between measures necessary to the war effort and 


measures largely unrelated. We should be able to make 


up our minds, even in the midst of war, whether, for the 
long run, the trend toward a centralized government 1s 
desirable and should continue. We have come a long 


way on that road in the last decade. It is high time to. 


take our bearings and make sure we want to go where 
that road is leading us. 

Controversy over the relation between state and nation- 
al government is as old as our history. Jefferson and 
Hamilton typified the two points of view in their day 
and each has had his disciples in succeeding periods. On 
the whole there has been a steady accretion of powers 
and responsibilities in Washington. But, until recently, 
the movement was a slow one. It was immensely accele- 
rated in the New Deal period by two circumstances, both 
related to constitutional law. 

When the unprecedented economic collapse of 1929 
brought insistent demands for government aid from all 
classes, state governments could give financial relief only 
to the extent to which money could be raised by taxation. 
Constitutional barriers severely limited deficit financing 
in almost all states, but the national government can bor- 
row without any such limit. Since increased taxes come 
very hard in a depression, the demand for national action 
became irresistible. The national relief programs were 
many and various; not to exhaust the list, we may men- 
tion RFC, AAA, FERA, WPA; plus the many housing 
programs and the categorical assistance provided under 
the Social Security Act. Nearly all of these were financed 
by borrowing. In addition, the Social Security Act cre- 
ated a national old age and survivors’ insurance system 
and made possible the federal-state cooperative program 
for unemployment compensation. In all these new activi- 
ties, except the last, the national government played the 
sole or clearly the dominant role. ; 


OF COURSE THESE VARIOUS RELIEF MEASURES WERE NECESSARY 
and highly desirable in the face of economic conditions 
in the thirties, and the permanent social security program 
marked a tremendous advance in protection for American 
wage earners. But approval of these measures should not 
blind us to certain important though indirect consequen- 
ces. For good or ill, these new laws immensely enhanced 
the power and prestige of the national government. Many 
citizens learned, perhaps too well, to look to Washington: 
for help, and eyen for decision as to the kind of help 
they were to receive. Since these new programs were 
largely financed from Washington, the states were either 
out of the picture entirely or virtually relegated to the 
role of signing on the dotted line. Though citizens in all 
states pay the piper, Washington has increasingly called 
the tune. To an extent little realized at the time, state 
and local governments sold their birthright for a mess 
of pottage. Because the pottage was provided by deficit 
financing, taxpayers forgot the eventual repayment and 
thought of the borrowed money as “manna from heaven.” 

Another recent event has greatly changed the relation- 


ship between national and state governments. Until 1937 
the Constitution seemed to bar the wide extension of 
national activity. Repeated decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States kept alive the doctrine that the 
national government was one of limited powers. Beyond 
definite limits a large field of action remained the sole 
province of the states. 

In 1937 the constitutional barrier to national action was 
virtually leveled. First the Supreme Court upheld the 
National Labor Relations Act (and later the Fair Labor 
Standards Act) as a proper exercise of the power to regu- 
late interstate commerce. Then it upheld the old age in- 
surance provisions of the Social Security Act as a proper 
exercise of the power to tax and spend for the public 
welfare. The effect of these two decisions is to give Con- 
gress power to do almost everything a state legislature 
can do. And of course it always has been recognized that 
where Congress can and does act it supersedes the states. 

Liberal public opinion applauds these recent Supreme 
Court decisions. It sees pressing problems which can be 
handled only nationally and approves a reading of the 
Constitution which gives the national government free- 
dom to act. But we should remember that freedom 
always entails responsibility. In the decisions which so 
greatly widened the scope of national power the Supreme 
Court shifted to Congress and to those who promote 
national laws a very grave responsibility. It has now 
become possible under the Constitution to reduce the 
states to insignificance as governing units. But the ques- 
tion remains: Is that a wise thing to do? Are we sure 
that the states have so far outlived their usefulness? Or 
is the United States so large a country that democratic 
government and* centralized government may be incom- 
patible? 

In this article I shall try to explain why I, for one, 
believe state government should continue to function in 
unemployment compensation and in as many other fields 
as practicable. The argument falls under four heads: 


The need to go slow in further incgeasing the jobs to be 
done in Washington, for the responsibilities now concen- 
trated there already outrun the capacity of human beings. 

The need for diversity in government, to meet the diver- 
sity in the people and things to be governed. 

The need for pioneering and experimentation in the use of 
government to solve our problems. 

The need to retain the states as governmental units, in or- 
der to make and keep government truly democratic. 


The Question of Sheer Size 


As Davin LILieNTHAL, DIRECTOR OF THE TVA, HAS WELL 
said, everything in our country is getting bigger; only 
men continue to come about the same size. That is 
highly relevant here, for governing must be done by men. 
All the miracles of science will not devise a substitute. 
Machines can replace clerks, but they cannot save labor 
for presidents, congressmen, cabinet officers, or the top 
officials in all the new governmental agencies. Machines 
can enable a man’s voice to be heard all over the world, 
but they cannot tell him what to say. Governing is 
basically a matter of human judgment, of making de- 
cisions between alternative courses of action. It takes time 
to learn the facts, and to listen to the diverse views neces- 
sary for sound decisions. 

Those who insist that large scale government has the 
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same possibilities and advantages as large scale operation 
of industry are misled by a false analogy. The advan- 
tages of large scale industry depend on the use of mass 
production, which in turn depends on complete standardi- 
zation—the interchangeability of identical parts. 

But human beings and human situations are not “iden- 
tical parts.” No two are exactly alike. Since they are the 
stuff with which government deals, it must take differ- 
ences into account, must study the facts of the specific 
case. General rules and procedures can be used, of 
course; but they will continue to have limited application 
as long as we recognize the inherent quality of the mate- 


rial with which government deals. For that reason, the 


unit of greatest efficiency in government will always 
remain relatively small. It should not outrun the capacity 
of those who govern to give attention to the specific in- 
stance; it must allow them time to learn the facts and 
make a judgment. 

If all our laws were passed in Washington, the job of 
the congressman or senator would exceed human capac- 
ity; it has nearly reached that point already. The prob- 
lems put up to Congress should be limited rigorously to 
those in which action can be effective only if it is on a 
national scale. Where there is doubt about that, the 
problem should be left to the states. 

When it comes to actual administration, the case against 
centralization is perhaps even stronger. Congress can 
somewhat reduce its load by delegating to administrative 
agencies. But proliferation of administrative agencies 
puts an overwhelming burden on the Chief Executive 
who must accept final responsibility for their actions. 
Moreover, each national agency or bureau is apt to exceed 
the unit of greatest efficiency, for a multitude of policy 
questions have to be decided by top officials who do not 
have time enough to make wise decisions. The “central- 
izers,” of course, talk about delegation of responsibility— 
to subordinates in Washington or in regional offices—but 
such delegation has very definite limits. Responsibility 
must lodge somewhere. The responsible official must 
make the final decisions. He must not only hire and fire 
subordinates, but he must also know enough to determine 
whether or not they are doing a good job. We hear 
repeatedly today of top officials in Washington who do 
not know what is going on “down the line.” They give 
orders which are not carried out or are even directly 
disobeyed. But the subordinates are irresponsible—it is 
hard to find out who really made the decision. Far better, 
where at all possible, to retain administration on a state 
basis where the unit is small enough for normal human 
capacity. There are few supermen. 

This argument against national action on the ground 
of sheer size is particularly applicable to a field like un- 
employment compensation, which touches hundreds of — 
thousands of employers big and little, tens of millions of 
workers, and a great variety of situations. And “decentral- 
ized” administration is often a fiction, where authority 
and policy-making are centralized in Washington. 


The Need for Diversity 


WE HAVE A VERY LARGE COUNTRY IN AREA AND POPULATION, _ 
with tremendous differences in climate, density of popu- 
lation, per capita wealth, and degree of industrialization; - 
with great diversity in standards of living, levels of edu- 
cation, and kinds of economic activity; with wide variety 
in history, culture, and forms of local and voluntary 
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organization. Very simple kinds of government activity 
perhaps can and should be uniform despite such diversity. 
Law and order should be maintained everywhere; basic 
civil rights should be protected everywhere. But many 
things government tries to do today are exceedingly com- 
plicated. They interweave with every aspect of life. As 
government increasingly penetrates into the activities of 
the family, the business, the association of farmers, labor- 
ers, or businessmen, it must increasingly take account of 
local conditions and customs. An excellent law for the 
industrialized East might easily do more harm than good 
in the Deep South or the Great Plains. 

It may be urged that a national law need not be ab- 
solutely uniform, that it can be devised so as to provide 
differential treatment to suit diverse conditions. But such 
adaptation is difficult, at best. Diversities are not easy to 
measure with sufficient statistical exactness. The danger 
that the differential treatment will be arbitrary—will 
mean special privileges for some areas at the expense of 
others—is very real. Take, for example, the attempt to 
formulate a basis for differentiating in federal aid for 
state old age pensions. Because Congress has been sus- 
picious of complicated formulas for giving more aid to 
some states than to others, it has so far stuck to the 
present simple matching basis. 

Those favoring national action will no doubt declare 
that our present pension program is unsatisfactory just 
because it is not truly national. Their solution in this 
particular field would be a uniform national pension. 
Here we are back to the dangers of applying uniform 
action to very diverse conditions. The difference in pre- 
vailing wages or per capita income between different 
parts of the country would inevitably make a uniform 
pension too high in some regions and too low in others. 
Surely an old age pension should bear some proper rela- 
tion to prevailing standards of living and average 
earnings. 

Most officials in Washington aim to equalize economic 
conditions (as well as legislation) throughout the coun- 
try. They wish, of course, to level up rather than down. 
But geographic and economic facts are apt to prove some- 
what stubborn. Even a totalitarian government could 
scarcely obliterate the differences between metropolitan 
New York and the state of Nevada. I, for one, see no 
reason to try. Government has a role to play in both such 
areas, but it should be adapted to local needs. 

Perhaps, after all, government can fit diverse local 
needs best if it is the government of the locality dy its 
own people. The state is probably the best-sized unit for 
many functions—of which I believe unemployment com- 
pensation is one. Moreover, the state is a going concern. 
It has a common history, it can invoke loyalties, and it 
is the basis for many voluntary organizations. It is well 
worth preserving in our governmental system. 


Pioneers and Experiments 

WE sHOULD REMEMBER THAT COMPLETE RELIANCE ON NA- 
tional action would mean the sacrifice of pioneering ad- 
yances in one state or another. We tend to forget the 
state origins of virtually every item of New Deal accom- 
plishment, such as minimum wage, maximum hours, 
child-labor protection, old age pensions, and aid to de- 
pendent children. (Even the National Labor Relations 
Act is based largely on a special law for railroad workers 
passed by Congress in 1926. Railroad labor would hardly 
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have received special treatment if all labor legislation had 
been national.) If Wisconsin had not passed an unem- 
ployment compensation law in 1932, that reform might 
well have remained outside the realm of practical politics 
for many years more. 

True, the standards in many of these early state laws 
look very low now, and there were many states which 
did not act at all; but in each field some states were 
pioneers. If the states lose responsibility for the welfare 
of their citizens, it is clear that individual states will no 
longer take the initiative in social pioneering. Yet spear- 
heads of advance are as much needed on the legislative 
as on the military front. 

Related to this need for pioneering is the great value 
of experiment. We are steering a difficult course in this 
country, trying to preserve the good features of private 
enterprise while using government to mitigate its evils 
and fill in its gaps. Never did we so need to experiment. 
We should try out many different devices for utilizing 
the powers and agencies of government, and watch their 
progress. 

Of course some experiments cannot be made by a single 
state. Transportation and communication, for example, 
are inevitably interstate and hence must be regulated 
nationally. But experiments in such fields as social secur- 
ity can be undertaken on a state basis, and are especially 
suited to the smaller administrative unit, in view of their 
direct effect on large numbers of individuals. The alleged 
danger of creating unfair competitive conditions for busi- 
ness enterprise in different states need not be taken too 
seriously in view of the great diversity between states in 
many other conditions affecting business. There is little 
evidence that employers in the “advanced” states have 
been badly handicapped in the past. 

Our great jurists have pointed out that the federal 
form of government is ideally suited for small scale experi- 
ments in government action, and have insisted that the 
Constitution should not be used to prevent such experi- 
ments. In his classic dissent in Truax v. Corrigan, Justice 
Holmes declared: 


There is nothing I more deprecate than the use of the 
Fourteenth Amendment beyond the absolute compulsion of 
its words to prevent the making of social experiments that 
an important part of the community desires, in the insulated 
chambers afforded by the several states, even though the ex- 
periments may seem futile or even noxious to me and to 
those whose judgment I most respect. 


Today’s Supreme Court has to a large extent accepted 
this philosophy of Justice Holmes. But, ironically, the 
very removal of the old barrier to legislative experiment 
may result in the erection of a new one. For if national 
action, now given virtually unlimited scope, were to cover 
one field after another, it would blanket out the chance 
for the state experiments which we sorely need. If citi- 
zens looked only to Washington to solve their problems, 
the likelihood of state experiments would dwindle to the 
vanishing point. For men with vision or creative ability 
would no longer run for state office or the state legislature 
or stay in state jobs. Already, centralization has drained 
much first class capacity from the states. 

Looking back, we can see many state experiments that 
have proved immensely valuable. For example, when 
accident compensation laws were first passed, government 
snsurance was virtually un- (Continued on page 607) 
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The results of underfeeding, week after week, year after year 


Rescue from Starvation 


by WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D. 


An American experiment in scientific rescue of the most undernourished 
people in undernourished France—the population of the eleven internment 
camps. A preview of the aid that must be rushed to a delivered Europe. 


“Forty-Two KILOS,” SAID THE Doctor. “ANOTHER ONE — 
height one meter seventy-five and weight forty-two kilos!” 
_ Height five feet ten and weight ninety-two pounds. 

This is a full-grown man—one of the thousands of men, 
women, and children who have been living in the intern- 
ment camps of unoccupied France for anything up to 
three and a half years. In a Europe where malnutrition 
of the entire civilian population is about the only com- 
mon factor left to occupied, unoccupied, and neutral 
countries alike, it is not surprising that the population of 
the eleven internment camps should represent one of the 
most acutely undernourished groups of human beings ever 
found in the Western world—at least, since medieval 
times, when the forces of nature managed to provide 
famine cofiditions from time to time without the help of 
man. 

Conditions have varied somewhat from camp to camp, 
but some months ago in one of them the caloric content 
of the actual daily rations consumed was 950. Towards the 
end of the last war, urban Germans living on from 1,400 
to 1,800 calories a day were regarded as being in a critical 
condition—as indeed they were. 

According to figures published by the Institute of Hy- 
gienic Research, Marseilles, for the last quarter of 1941, 
the average daily caloric intake of the civilian population 
of Marseilles was 1,764, 1,509 and 1,611 for men, women 
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and children respectively. In the spring of this year, a 
foreign observer reported on the dinner menu in a good 
hotel in unoccupied France. It consisted of a soup made 
of green leaves boiled in water, followed by braised let- 
tuce with tomato sauce, asparagus with vinegar and water 
for dressing, green salad, and three or four small crackers 
for dessert. This was the menu on four consecutive eve- 
nings, with once, a minute piece of meat, once, a puree 
of cow-peas, and twice, macaroni. There were no carrots, 
turnips or other substantial vegetables and “of course no 
potatoes. There are not enough potatoes in southern 
France even for seed,” he stated. 

An American citizen, who had been in unoccupied 
France for a few days in the early autumn, wrote about 
the wonderful lunch to which he had been invited: “It 
was rabbit or cat—I don’t know which and I don’t care! 
It was marvelous anyway!” 

The camp dweller got no cat and no rabbit, though he 
too would have devoured either with gratitude. Out of 
his 950 calories, 625 came from his daily bread ration of 
slightly over half-a-pound (about four slices of the size 
in an American sandwich). The rest of the “camp ordi- 


nary” consisted of one sixth of an ounce of fat, one fifth 


\ 


——- 


of an ounce of sugar, a very small portion of tomatoes 


or jam or dates, just over four ounces of potatoes (if he 
were lucky) and mornings and evenings a soup made of 
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pumpkin or cabbage (weeks of pumpkin without a 
break, followed by weeks of cabbage). Very occasionally 
there would be a small piece of meat or cheese. 

No wonder that men living on this diet week in, week 
out for more than a year (the medical report describes 
some of the Italian and Spanish internees as people who 
have been half-starved for years—“or even for centuries”) 
now weigh only eighty or ninety pounds and look like 
living skeletons. No wonder that death from starvation 
swept through the camps like an epidemic. 

The doctors who have endeavored to cope with this 
situation were those sent into the camps by the Unitarian 
Service Committee’s Marseilles center, with the consent 
of the French government, to study conditions as a whole 
and work out the best methods of treatment. Their first 
step, begun in February 1942, was to make a thorough 
medical examination of nine thousand patients—the great 
majority of the camp population—recording height, 
weight, state of skin and underlying tissues, condition of 


the heart, blood, and so forth. 


400 for the third. 


Starting from the basis of a height-weight coefficient 
regarded as the “physiological weight,” they classified 
patients into three groups: the starving (cachectics), who 
numbered 331, the near-starving (839) and the threatened 
(4,000). Curative treatment was started on the first two 
groups after they had been isolated in special huts. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy, the European commissioner of the 
Unitarian Service Committee, described the scene in such 
a hut, where there were two rows of cots down the room: 
“There were men lying in most of them, men with star- 
ing eyes, watching us with embarrassing intentness. It 
was as if invisible fingers were plucking at us, trying to 
snatch some bit of comfort, some assurance that the fate 
of the dying man behind us should not be theirs. Yet 
there was hopelessness on every face, and fear on some. 
This was the home of the doomed. They were dying of 
starvation. .. . A man came creeping along on all fours. 
He could not walk. He climbed - 
on his bed like an animal, and 
lay there exhausted. As we left 
the barracks at the other end, we 
saw a man huddled in the far 
corner, as if he had shrunken 
into his shabby clothing. He was 
saying to himself over and over 
again: ‘J’ai froid! J'ai froid!’ He 
was not speaking to us. It was 
like a moan.” 

The relief agencies obtained 
the use of a section of the camp 
kitchens, and the camp wardens 
turned over to them the rations 
normally allotted to the persons 
under treatment. The agencies 
themselves provided what sup- 
plements they could, particular- 
ly in protective foods, and a spe- 
cial menu was worked out, pro- 
viding for an additional 1,500 
calories each day for the first 
group, 800 for the second and 


The supplementary food was 
supplied by the Secours Suisse, 
the American Friends, and the 
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Rickets is widely prevalent among the refugee children in southern France 


Jewish Children’s Aid Society (OSE). The special medi- 
cines, vitamins, liver extract, yeast, and so on, came from 
the Unitarian Service Committee, which last summer was 
able to obtain what were in some cases the only available 
supplies left in Europe, largely through the Joint Com- 
mittee of the International Red Cross, the League of Red 
Cross Societies, and generous gifts from other sources in 
Switzerland. 


Hundreds Snatched from Death 


THE SITUATION WAS DESPERATE WHEN THE WORK WAS START- 
ed. Out of a first group of forty transferred in a month to 
the special hut, not one survived. In January 1942, the 
average deathrate was two or more a day, but by March 
this had fallen by 70 percent, and it continued to fall 
throughout the summer. At the end of six months’ 
activity, the Commission of Hygiene, composed of Dr. 
René Zimmer, head doctor of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, Maurice Dubois, of the Swiss Red Cross Chil- 
dren’s Aid, and Dr. Joseph Weill, of the Jewish Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, presented a detailed report to the 
Coordinating Committee of all the relief agencies oper- 
ating in unoccupied France. This report showed almost 
universal gains in weight and improvement in health, 
with hundreds of people literally “snatched from death.” 

The purely medical side of the enterprise was in the 
hands of the Service Committee’s doctors, because this 
agency had specialized in the medical field and was recog- 
nized as the centralizing organization for this work. Its 
earliest activities were to get vitrex panes put into the 
windowless huts in the Gurs camp, to supply picks and 
shovels for digging latrines and trenches, and to install 
drinking water pumps in the Argeles camp, where typhoid 
was rampant. Delousing apparatus was provided here 
and in other camps, and deratting carried out. 

In July 1941, the Unitarian Service Committee’s clinic 
was opened in- Marseilles, to provide free medical, dental, 
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surgical and orthopedic treatment for any refugee, regard- 
less of race, creed or nationality, referred by any of the 
twenty relief agencies represented on the Coordinating 
Committee. During the first month, 495 persons came 
for medical and dental treatment; for the month of March 
1942, the number of consultations was 2,560, and the 
premises later had to be enlarged. 


Hungry, Hurt and Orphaned Children 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT DEPARTMENTS, WITH OUTSTAND- 
ing achievements to its credit, was that devoted to the 
care of children. Twelve-year-old René, for example, was 
suffering from concussion of the brain after being buried 
under the ruins of his home during a bombardment of 
Dunkirk, and his young sister was killed at his side dur- 
ing another bombardment. A second sister had already 
died of tuberculosis and when he was brought to the 
clinic he was found to be suffering from tuberculosis and 
extreme nervousness. He was given immediate treatment, 
under which he showed great improvement, and was 
then placed in a Swiss preventorium. 

A girl of thirteen had a terrible leg ulcer, brought on 
by thyroid deficiency, undernourishment, and frost-bite. 
A month’s treatment of rest, ultra-violet rays, and gland 
extracts cured her. 

Rickets is widely prevalent. Numbers of children bene- 
fited from the ultra-violet ray lamp, and from the classes 
in remedial gymnastics, where, the teacher remarked, 
“We have to be very careful not to do any strenuous 
exercises, as the children are not strong enough.” 

The pharmacy attached to the clinic filled all prescrip- 
tions and also sent supplies to the camps and foreign 
labor companies. After the Unitarian Service Committee 
became the recognized agent of the International Red 
Cross for the distribution of medical supplies in un- 
occupied France, the director, Noel H. Field, reported 
with delight the precious medical and pharmaceutical 
supplies he received. Many gifts in kind also were re- 
ceived from Swiss drug manufacturers, including tonics 
and vitamin concentrates obtainable nowhere in France. 

One extremely moving letter of thanks for a consign- 
ment of medical supplies sent out by the Marseilles center 
came from a British detachment interned near the town, 
and another from the leader of a group of mixed na- 
tionalities working near Colomb-Bechar on the Trans- 
Saharan railroad, who expressed special thanks for the 
“toothbrushes and toothpaste. We now have one tooth- 
brush for every fifth man.” 


Some time after the establishment of the Marseilles- 


center, a clinic was opened in Toulouse in an old school 
loaned rent-free by the French government. This had 
about forty beds and was used for the hospitalization and 
surgical treatment of internees from the neighboring 
camps. It had a fully-equipped operating theater, X-ray 
department, and biological laboratory, and the woman 
doctor who directed it and her devoted staff did yeoman 
service. Latér, the building was requisitioned by the 
French government for its own war wounded, but the 
staff and all the equipment were transferred to the nearby 
camp of Recebedou, which was transformed, with the 
active cooperation of the Unitarian Service Committee, 
into a hospital camp intended to house refugees suffering 
from acute or chronic illness. 

Other medical activities included the establishment of 
dental workshops, bacteriological laboratories, and X-ray 
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apparatus in various camps, the collection of used eye- 
glasses, false teeth, and hernia appliances in Switzerland 
(unobtainable in France), and the provision of artificial 
limbs and wheelchairs for armless and legless internees. 
In addition, kindergartens for four hundred pre-school 
age children were set up and staffed in the Rivesaltes 
camp and the transit camp of Bompard. 

The Marseilles office of the Unitarian Service Commut- 
tee, like its European headquarters in Lisbon, has helped 
hundreds of people to emigrate, and has provided relief 
while they were forced to wait for a visa or a sailing. 

After the mass deportations from the camps, many of 
the “vacancies” were filled at once, especially by the thou- 
sands of children whom the deportations have for all 
practical purposes orphaned. 


New Areas of Need 


THE DOOR WHICH HAS BEEN CLOSED TO THE UNITARIAN 
Service Committee by the Nazi occupation of southern 
France is just a little peephole compared with the mighty 
gateway to increased opportunities which the forward 
drive of the United Nations’ forces opens up. 

Current developments will prevent the continuation of 
these projects in France. American direction and support 
for the enterprise are out of the question, and it is against 
the policy of the Unitarian Service Committee to operate 
in “enemy territory.” However, in North Africa there 
are at least 50,000 refugees of all nationalities, most of 


them employed in forced labor on the Trans-Saharan 


railroad. For more than two years the Service Commit- 
tee has been working to get individuals out and to help 
those that remain; its social worker had headquarters 
in Casablanca. Communications were at all times diff- 
cult, and recently the difficulties had increased. Now it 
should be immeasurably easier to survey the situation and 
bring much needed relief to these friendless men. 

In Switzerland, where the Unitarian Service Committee 
has an office and a strong supporting committee, there 
are 12,000 refugees, plus several additional thousands who 
crossed the frontier when mass deportations took place in 
France. Dr. Robert C. Dexter, executive director of the 
Service Committee, who recently visited Switzerland as 
well as France, already has reported on the opportunities 
which await workers there. 

From its Boston headquarters and from its European 
headquarters in Lisbon, the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee is surveying opportunities for service in other areas 
of need, and announcement of its plans will be made in 
the near future. 

The value of the special medical study made this year 
will increase steadily as the time for its wider application 
draws near. In his report, Dr. Zimmer referred to the 
fact that “the scientific study of starvation is a relatively 
new and untried field in western Europe,” and to the 
utility of the results obtained “in order to combat the 
same symptoms now starting to appear among the popu- 
lation of France.” We must unfortunately add: Greece, 
Belgium, Poland, Norway, Holland, Italy—the list is as 
long as Nazism’s black record itself. Any solid prepara- 
tory work done now, in the light of recent discoveries 
in the nutritional field, towards compiling objective data 


on the most efficient and rapid way of remedying starva- 


tion is certain to be of incalculable importance when the 
job of reviving a semi-inanimate Europe can be started 
in real earnest. 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


Songs for a Journey 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


THE MURDER OF LIDICE, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper. 32 
pp. Price 60 cents. 


FOR MY PEOPLE, by Margaret Walker. Yale University Press. 
Price $2. 


INNOCENT MERRIMENT., an Antuotocy or LicHT VERSE. Selected by 
Franklin P. Adams. Whittlesey House. 523 pp. Price $3. 


THE EDGE OF THE ABYSS, by Alfred Noyes. Dutton. 172 pp. Price $2. 
Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


58 pp. 


CHANT AND BALLAD, ODE AND ELEGY AND HYMN—WE STAND IN 
need of such communal poetry, of songs that will release 
our emotions and voice our hope for the union of peoples, 
after war. We do not mean battle-songs or paeans of victory, 
but the poems that become our common prayer. The poetry 
we seek—and know not where to find—is that of the true 
maker who can, by the power of his feeling and the glory of 
his word, sum up the national ethos, and the national suf- 
fering, and bestow upon the heroic event a universal and 
timeless meaning. The communal poets of the Bible created a 
people and a faith. Whittier and Walt Whitman and Lin- 
coln, the poet, spoke a vision for America. Today, the oc- 
casions for poetry are supreme and worldwide, not in the 
deeds, but in the spirit of men: in the men of Dunkirk 
and the people of Russia, in all the Expendables, in the 
tragedy of refugee and guerilla. Is not the dream of the four 
freedoms worth celebration? Do not the very words, United 
Nations, challenge an ode of a poet of the inter-nation, from 
China, or India? 

Prose will not do—even though Mr. Churchill, not as war- 
leader, but as voice of the British people in peril, spoke with 
magnificent eloquence, and Vice-President Wallace proclaimed 
the noble creed within many hearts. The journalist has rec- 
orded better than ever before the courage and sacrifice of 
plain men, but his words fade with the day. The advertiser, 
publicity man, and propagandist, rouse our emotions, but for 
small or ephemeral ends. We distrust them, and the politi- 
cian, even when they speak truth. 

The people now discipline themselves to endure in silence, 
with the stoic courage that is ever their glory. Men go to 
war, into silence, and silence fills their homes. What man 
or woman can say what each suffers? The poet can, and can 
offer catharsis for the emotions that endanger the spirit. We 
need the comfort of sharing in communal hymns that may 
soften loss and endow senseless death with meaning. The 
poet can restore our faith and vision. Poets are the final crea- 
tors of morale. 

They, too, are voices for our wrath and despair at the 
worldwide torture and murder and uprooting of simple folk. 
Our tongues cannot express our hatred of such betrayals of 


our common humanity. The poet can try: witness Edna 
_ Millay’s verse-drama, “The Murder of Lidice.” Her endeavor 
failed, partly because the Writers’ War Board was concerned 


with propaganda; partly, because the agony is too close. She 


is mastered by her emotions, not master of them. The com- 


munal poet must transform his emotions through long suf- 
fering. So her imagination is strained toward artifice—the 
clairvoyance of Byeta, the pitiful bride, and the blood-hunger 
of Heydrich, for whose assasination Lidice was razed, all its 
men and fifty women murdered, and other women and chil- 
dren sent to brutal exile. So her lines, touched often with 


beauty and compassion, are often forced and over-colored. 


She does sense, as her were-wolf devil Heydler figure re- 
veals, that the murder of Lidice was subhuman, a deed ot 
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malevolent nihilism against the race, against life. In that lies 
the terror that even Miss Millay cannot translate. But some 
day there will come a poet who will record this infamy for 
all men for all time. 


Tur Necro HAS KNOWN MANY LIDICES, AND NOW SPEAKS. [HE 
poems of Margaret Walker of Alabama are communal sing- 
ing, distilled from the long suffering of her race, that holds 
in memory the bitter past—and questions today. This is 
American poetry for Americans, and beyond, for all races 
that suffer in bonds, the disinherited of the earth who seek 
now their heritage. What modern lines hold deeper meaning 
than these? 


The struggle staggers us 
for bread, for pride, for simple dignity. 
And this is more than fighting to exist; 
more than revolt and war and human odds. 
There is a journey from the me to you. 
There is a journey from the you to me. 
A union of the two strange worlds must be. 


That is universal poetry—Asia and Africa echo this plea. 
What a proof of the miraculous power of impassioned lan- 
guage! What a mystery of Providence that this young girl 
can speak for millions! Because she does not speak for her- 
self. 

This wisdom has deep roots, deeper in southern life than 
the roots of its people, she declares, because of her com- 
munion through blood and bone with sun and earth. From 
the Delta the blood-line runs back “to the tropical lands of 
my birth that, on return to Mobile, may reconcile the pride 
and pain in me.” With this emotion she composed the title 
poem, “For My People,” an epitome of Negro sufferings 
and weakness, both a history, and an indictment. Again she 
speaks for many.Peoples: “trying to fashion a world that will 
hold all people, all the faces, all the adams and eves and their 
countless generations.” 

The verse form is compressed, yet free. This poet returns 
to the Bible. “The controlled intensity of emotion and the 
language have something of the surge of biblical poetry,” 
says Stephen Vincent Benét, in his fine introduction to this 
volume in the Yale Series of Younger Poets. The spirituals, 
too, have lessoned her tongue, and the personal ballad and 
work song to which she gives a sardonic moral twist in the 
odd characters of Molly Means or Bad-Man Stagolee. She 
has confronted life in streets and fields, and by her genius 
enlarges experience into universal symbols that arouse emo- 
tion. Such poems can help save the future from the past. 


THE SINGERS RENDER MANY SERVICES: ONE IS TO LIGHTEN THE 
darkness with gayety, humor, and the play of fancy. The 
survival of the comic spirit is proof we can keep sane and 
civilized. That spirit refreshes the soul so we are mighty 
glad to enjoy innocent merriment in the light verse gathered 
by anthologist Adams. FPA gives us just what he likes— 
generous helpings of the classic favorites, and of less well 
known modern pieces. These pages of wit, parody, paradox, 
lilting rhythms, and mad rimes will cheer you up. Read ’em 
and laugh. 


THEN. REMEMBER THAT OUR NEED WILL NOT SUMMON COM- 
munal poets at command. What have we done between 
World Wars to nourish singers of faith and vision? Alfred 
Noyes, poet, turns to prose to picture the waste land of those 
years. In government, false leaders destroyed faith in the 
pledged word, elevated liars to power, denied the worth 


of the single soul, overthrew the distinction between right and 
wrong, preached worship of the State in place of worship of 
God. In literature, the “pseudo-intellectuals and neo-pagans” 
have, he charges, celebrated base emotions, a barren ration- 
alism, and an irrational materialism often disguised as hu- 
manitarianism and love for the proletariat. The doctrines of 
Wells and Mencken, Proust and Joyce, mislead or debased, 
the cynic age. This is an angry book, and so not always wise 
or understanding of the general guilt in which we all shared. 

The abyss that may engulf us is not only that democracy 
may perish, but that we shall lose faith in man in the image 
of God—the origin of democracy. Religion can save us: so 
Mr. Noyes repeats at the end a Christian credo. It establishes 
a God to whom reason is reconciled, and a rule of conscience 
that will restore spiritual values. As members of the Civitas 
Dei we can rediscover the unity, the hope and the true end 
of human life. The angry zeal of this challenge is one more 
English testimony of our hunger for religion. Its psalms are 
in the Bible. 


SHALL OUR MODERN PSALMS COME FROM THE CHURCH? SHALL 
we hear them over the air, as we did Miss Millay’s tale, or the 
poems of Archibald MacLeish? The promise is there, not yet 
great singing. Noble opportunity awaits the sovereign genius 
who can find behind our new kind of engineers’ war the 
themes of democracy. It is a strange time—the “E” goes to 
the plant and workers, the Victoria Cross of service. The 
crew in the shop and the crew in the stratosphere are some- 
how members one of another. The donor of blood is likewise 
kin to the man whose life is preserved by that gift. Our 
songs of democracy are finally the songs of peace—the shar- 
ing of work, our dependence on our unknown fellow-men, 
the carrying of our common blood to the ends of the earth. 
In patience we await the coming of singers who will chant 
the marching hymns of “the journey from the me to you... 
the journey from the you to me.” 


A Man’s Name 


WHAT’S YOUR NAME? by Louis Adamic. Harper. 247 pp. Price $2.50, 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


In THIs BooK Louis ADAMIC MAKES A NOTABLE ADDITION TO 
his already impressive galaxy of writings expressive of his 
self-imposed ministry of interpretation and human under- 
standing; his con amore job of turning “foreigners” into 
“folks”; into individual fellow citizens; neighbors, “people.” 
Among all those, native and adopted, who with varying de- 
grees of knowledge, sympathy, and intelligence write and 
talk about the ineffable, heartening, and often heartrending 
operations of the much mentioned but little-comprehended 
“American Melting-Pot,” whose stewings and boilings have 
made and are making us, as Whitman said, not so much a 
nation as a “nation of nations,” I personally reckon Louis 
Adamic as “tops.” This because, beside being himself an im- 
migrant, he has become in every sound sense “American” to 
his toes, and comprehends from both points of view the 
problems and the prejudices involved. He can write in the 
vernacular, not merely of perfect, easy and convincing Ameri- 
can-Englishysbut of the universal human mind and heart. 
Every American, whether by the accident of birthplace native 
or adopted, may well make his books required reading. Most 
especially if he be of that heterogeneous anthropological and 
racial agglomeration miscalled Anglo-Saxon, “old-stock,” 
priding himself, as I do myself, upon “Mayflower ancestry,” 


as if we had personally selected not only that ancestry but’ 


that very ship, and with our own feet stepped off on Ply- 
mouth Rock 322 years ago. 

“Remember that a man’s name is to him the sweetest and 
most important sound in the English language,” aptly quotes 
Adamic from Dale Carnegie’s “How to Make Friends and 
Influence People.” English only? It is so in any language; 
from babyhood it identifies himself; it is the first spoken 
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sound that gave him status as a person. His family name— 
however outlandish it may seem to others—embodies his 
lineage, his own pride of ancestry; all the associations of his 
home and childhood. 

This book, largely a collection of individual instances, case 
histories, short stories, and brief essays published in sundry 
periodicals, with little preaching but much profound phil- 
osophy and common sense, deals with one of the most funda- 
mental, poignant, even tragic—though sometimes in the nar- 
rative highly amusing—of the obstacles confronting the im- 
migrant in his aspiration to “belong” to his adopted country 
_,. that of his name. In the community of its origin it was 
all right; nobody objected to it or made fun of it. Here his 
neighbors, his employer, the parents of the girl he wants to 
marry, the teachers and schoolmates of his children, find it 
grotesque, ridiculous, unspellable and unpronounceable. So 
he faces the question of changing it. Adamic himself faced 
that and refused to call himself “Adams,” as well he might 
since it means the same thing. Apollos Rivoire faced it, 
finding that “the bumpkins” had difficulty with the pro- 
nunciation of his name; hence (so Adamic ‘says) his son 
comes down to us as Paul Revere. 

It is difficult in narrow space to indicate—one may only 
assert—the scholarly quality of Adamic’s work; the bulk of 
research which underlies and buttresses it. Impressive are 
the discrimination and human understanding which char- 
acterize it. As a whole, like most of Adamic’s writings, it is 
an appeal for intelligent tolerance—both ways—in the face of 
deep-rooted naive prejudices and emotions; comprehension of 
the psychological factors involved in one of the most human 
and personal aspects of that vast intricate nexus of problems 
constituting “the Melting-Pot.” 


Winter Park, Fla. Joun Patmer GaviT 


Post-War Goals 


THE ROAD WE ARE TRAVELING, 1914-1942, by Stuart Chase. Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 106 pp. Price $1. 


GOALS FOR AMERICA, A Buncet or Our NEEDS AND RESOURCES, by 
Stuart Chase. Twentieth Century Fund. 134 pp. Price $1. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THESE ARE THE FIRST TWO OF SIX VOLUMES IN A SERIES ON THE 
general theme of “When the War Ends” to be written for 
the Twentieth Century Fund by Stuart Chase. The intro- 
ductory book explores the terrain which the series will cover, 
poses the problems and whets your appetite for more. The 
study of “Goals” gets at once to business and delivers in the 
pungent, vigorous strokes we have come to expect from this 
author. 

Three important points should be made about it. One: it 
gives economically defensible body and substance to a vital 
aspect of our war aims—namely the freedom from want ob- 
jective. Two: it takes the socially valid idea of a “national 
minimum” as to living standards, which the Webbs in Eng- 
land first popularized, ties it up with the various technological 
studies of potential productivity issued in the last ten years, 
and shows the practicability in physical terms of assuring 
that our “national family” shall get an adequate material 
basis for its life. Three: it is a gratifying and heartening in- 
stance of a foundation encouraging an individual to formu- 
late “program” ideas and social aims without restrictive 
editorial oversight and without such a labored body of docu- 
mentation and “proof” that no one can afford the time and 
the price to read the results. . 

The Twentieth Century Fund is to be congratulated on its 
hardihood in sponsoring this individualized pronouncement 
which is not bogged down in the apparatus of “scholarship,” 


which can be read in a couple of hours, which is unequivocal - 


in its message, which gives a sense that the writer has red 
blood corpuscles, and knows the world in terms of economic 
realities and human aspirations. __ 

Mr. Chase has here set himself a high standard to equal 
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in his subsequent studies. He has contributed importantly to 
that unofficial discussion of war aims which must surely 
lead on to greater definiteness in official pronouncements once 
the public mind is fertilized by such excellent studies as this. 

Every citizen in every club or study group where war aims 
and post-war problems are the focus of attention should cer- 
tainly read this book. 
New York 


Orpway TEAD 


Poet-Historian on the Civil War 


STORM OVER THE LAND—A Prorite or THE CivIL War, by Carl 


Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace. 440 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 


THE HIGH PRIEST OF THE DEMOCRATIC FAITH IN PEOPLE HAS 
condensed in this book the history of the war between the 
states into amazingly small compass. The poet’s faculty of 
compressing an event into one glowing line, is a talent too 
rarely given historians; but Sandburg chisels historical 
cameos from painstakingly collected source material. The 
two Bull Runs, Harpers Ferry, Antietam, Gettysburg resur- 
rect themselves to a companionship with Dunkirk and 
Stalingrad, 

Both the need and difficulty of setting up a centralized 
and coordinated Union command and plan of campaign is 
strikingly similar to the problem of the United Nations in 
the present war. Not until 1863 did Lincoln put Grant in 
command of all the Union forces pursuant to action by Con- 
gress authorizing the appointment of a lieutenant general. 
Thereafter the Union forces proceeded with a coordinated 
strategy, drove steadily forward, and ultimately achieved a 
decisive victory. 

Parallel to the military campaigns, Sandburg draws the 
sordid picture of civilian morale and political maneuverings 
and the disheartening effect upon the progress of the war. 
The author does not resort as frequently as in the “War 
Years” to quotations from which the reader can reach his 
own conclusions. But occasionally he shortens the. narrative 
by using a revealing contemporary summary. From Harper’s 


Weekly, he quotes that “The loyal North was filled with 
sickness, disgust and despair over unequivocal evidence of 
administrative imbecility.’ He points up Lincoln’s harrass- 
ment on the civilian front with the distressful comment that 
“Newspapers, politicians, the educated classes were corrupt, 
blind, garrulous, to the point of tragedy.” He repeats Lin- 
coln’s words on signing the Emancipation Proclamation: “I 
never in my life felt more certain that I was doing right 
than I do in signing this paper.” At the same time, Sand- 
burg reminds us that the President wrote off $3,000,000,000 
of private property rights without the owners’ consent and 
without any supporting authorizations from Congress. 

The author is at his best when he highlights the character 
or bent of individuals in a significant phrase as where he 


Death leads the panic-stricken crowds endeavoring to escape the 
conqueror of Europe; Death, Europe’s real master, uses his final 
weapon, hunger: These two drawings by the great Belgian artist, 
Franz Masereel, are from a series of 25 drawings made during 
the European tragedy of 1940. Masereel himself left Paris on 
foot, walked 300 miles under bombing and machine fire, His 
powerful interpretation of total war has just been brought out 
as a book, “Dance Macabre,” by the new publishing firm, 
Pantheon Books Inc., New York. Price $6. 


contrasts the heartbreaking relations between Lincoln and 
the bumptious McClellan with the “reciprocal functioning of 
Lee with Davis.” “Lee,” he says, “had two rare gifts, patience 
with men and patience with unforeseen circumstances,” and 
a “training in handling and understanding men.” Then in a 
few short paragraphs is given the poetry and drama of the 
Gettysburg address at ceremonies to which Lincoln had come 
without invitation except that contained in a printed circular. 
In that address Sandburg sees Lincoln expressing, for the 
first time during his Presidency, an essential kinship with 
Thomas Jefferson. 

There is obviously much in the history of our Civil War 
which can be appropriately contemplated as germane to the 
problems which face the United Nations today. Whether or 
not the author intends such a comparison, the inescapable 
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reflex to his history of the war which drastically amended 
our concept of human freedom, is to focus attention on the 
circumstance that we are again fighting what is essentially 
the same war, growing out of much the same primary causes. 
It is almost eighty years (four score minus the seven which 
Lincoln referred to), since he epitomized the American creed 
at Gettysburg. Reliving those days again with Sandburg will 
emphasize that another generation of Americans, with hearts 
and minds nourished by Lincoln’s rededication, are more 
united now than were Lincoln’s own contemporaries in their 
determination to see to it that freedom “shall not perish.” 

Cornwall, N. Y. Ricuarp B. ScANDRETT, JR. 


Novels for Christmas 


THE DAY MUST DAWN, by Agnes Sligh Turnbull. Macmillan. 483 
pp. Price $2.75. 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION, by Marcia Davenport. Scribners. 790 
pp. Price $3. 


THE RIVER BOTTOM BOY, by Harold Matthews. Crowell. 354 pp. 
Price $2.50. 


THE PRODIGAL WOMEN, by Nancy Hale. Scribners. 704 pp. Price $3. 
THE YOUNG MATRIARCH, by G. B. Stern. Macmillan. 652 pp. 
Price $3. 
Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

AT LEAST ONE OF THIS DIVERSE GROUP OF FALL NOVELS OUGHT 
to please almost anyone. There’s one historical, one family 
portrait, one social problems story, one on what James Thur- 
ber calls the “War Between Men and Women,” and one 
new G. B. Stern story of the famous Rakonitz family, with 
flashbacks of the original Matriarch in some of her most 
original moments. 

Western Pennsylvania is the setting for the first two. ene 

Day Must Dawn” is of Hannastown, a stockade and a scat- 
tering of houses not far from Pittsburgh, which, during the 
years 1777-1792, wasn’t much bigger. In the east, Washing- 
ton is at Valley Forge as the tale begins, and before it is 
over an obscure general named Cornwallis has surrendered at 
a vague place called Yorktown, and nobody in Hannastown is 
quite sure whether that is important or not, because they 
never heard of either the general or the place before. This 
book gives a full picture of frontier life, bubbling over with 
exhaustive research on the part of the author: the day by day 
and the year by year household routine, the hard work, 
danger and cold. ; 
Marcia Davenport’s “The Valley of Decision” is also about 
Pittsburgh: the steel tradition, the building of the steel 
unions, the strikes, the slums, the floods of river water and 
the floods of immigrants. First the Irish and then the central 
Europeans that Pittsburgh called Hunkies and didn’t under- 
stand. Here are the Czechs and the Slovaks and Thomas 
Masaryk creating Czechoslovakia on the banks of the Alle- 
gheny. Mrs. Davenport has caught it all and made it a fine 
and real book. 

The moral of “River Bottom Boy” is that plantation 
Negroes shouldn’t go to the big city. Burden is sixteen when 
his father and mother decide to leave the plantation. To the 
cotton cropper and his family New Orleans is a strange place 
where everything in life costs money and you can’t make 
any money; or if you do, there are fifty people there to get 
it away from you. The family disintegrates; there seems to 
be only one way for a colored boy to get enough to live on 
and that’s by working for racketeers of his own race. Mr. 
Matthews;.the author, is a social worker and this is a moving 
and tragic social document. << 

“The Prodigal Women” is 280,000 words of very able and 
precise clinical details about the personal difficulties of some 
well-to-do eastern boys and girls. All the men in this book 
are rats, and all the women, having plenty of money and 
being quite untouched by what goes on in the world, can 
devote their entire time to their suffering. It’s very accu- 
rately pictured suffering, but unfortunately they are pretty 
dull women. 


G. B. Stern tells of young Babbette Goddard, great-grand-| 
daughter of the immortal Anastasia, and how, under pressure 
of war and family misfortune and by the accidental inherit- 
ing of a house, she takes her great-grandmother’s place and 
becomes “The Young Matriarch.” There’s nobody in this 
book but. Rakonitzes and their kin. Though it is mostly for 
“Matriarch” fans, others will find it rich, entertaining, and 


full-bodied. 
New York 


ALDEN STEVENS 


Through Negro Eyes 


THE NEGRO CARAVAN: Writines By AMERICAN Necrozs, edited by 
Sterling A. Brown, Arthur P. Davis, and Ulysses Lee. Dryden Press. 
1082 pp. Price $4.25, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


WHITE MEN HAVE ESTABLISHED CERTAIN STEREOTYPES ABOUT 
the Negro in their minds. A principal result of these stereo- 
types is to make the burden of exploitation rest more lightly 
upon the conscience of the exploiter. By speech and writing, 
by movies, novels, plays, songs, and nursery rhymes, we con- 
stantly repeat and reenforce these stereotyped ideas and thus 
assuage our feelings of guilt; for the majority of whites these 
notions contain all that they know or want to know concern- 
ing the Negro. 

If we are ever to learn to know the Negro as he is, and 
not as we have imagined him to be, we must turn to Negro 
writers. The pictures that we get from them do not fit into 
any of our comforting stereotypes. Many of us learned this 
from the effective artistry of “Native Son.” 

“The Negro Caravan” is a thorough, extensive, well-docu- 
mented picture of Negro life as seen through Negro eyes and 
described by Negro writers. It covers many different kinds 
of writing and represents many points of view. The range of 
materials is great, all the way from folk-sayings to the ad- 
vanced sociological thought of such writers as Johnson and 
Frazier. Like the dictionary, the book changes the subject 
quite frequently, but it has its own kind of unity, and it 
leaves one with a thirst to know more about every subject 
that it touches. 

Like other studies, that of literature does not teach its own 
use. In spite of the excellent essays with which the editors 
introduce and explain their selections, “The Negro Caravan” 
will mean more to the careful student of Negro life than to 
the dilettante. It is a book for serious study, a book to be 
digested. A fine graduate course could be based upon these 
selections. Nevertheless, there are plenty of things in the 
book which speak directly and simply in language no tyro 
could misunderstand, such as Richard Wright’s “The Ethics 
of Living Jim Crow,” Rayford Logan’s “The Confessions of 
an Unwilling Nordic,” and Walter White’s “I Investigate 
Lynching.” 

For those who want to learn about Negro life, and for 
those who want to learn more, “The Negro Caravan” will 
prove a most useful volume. It is, by the way, an excellent 
job of book-making. 


Columbia University Witiarp WALLER 


Frost’s Americanism 


FIRE AND ICE. Tue Art anp THoucut or Rosert Frost, by Lawrance 
Thompson. Holt. 241 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Agauctaten Ine. 


THE EXCELLENCE OF THIS BOOK LIES IN THE CLEAR IMAGE IT 
gives of Frost, rather than in its arrangement or writing. Lt. 
Thompson fusses along the way, but always gets to his objec- 
tive—the riches under the poet’s laconicism. Justice Holmes 
once wrote William James, “My only promising activity is 
to make my universe coherent and liveable, not to babble 
about the universe.” When Frost’s books first appeared i 
was clear that this bracing union of faith, skepticism 
practicality, one characteristic of New England thought, ws 
at last to have its poet. None then could foresee the su 
sive ordeals which the country was to go through. As_ 
result of them, Frost, because of his preoccupation with 


ting meaning into life through resourcefulness and neighbor- 
liness—always on the part of the individual, not on the part 
of committees or Congress—has become the poet of this day. 
There is a fine analysis of Frost’s Americanism in this book’s 
final chapters on the poet as individualist and social thinker. 
Santa Fe, N. M. Haniet Lone 


New Books Received 


OUR LAND OF SONG—A_ Sinetnc ScHoor. Edited by Theresa 
Armitage and others. C. C. Birchard & Co. 208 pp. Price 92 cents. 


LOOKING AHEAD FIFTY YEARS, by Roger W. Babson. Harper. 234 
pp. Price $2. 


MEDITERRANEAN ODYSSE ” iveri 
Sees SSEY, by Amy J. Baker. Liveright. 300 pp. 


THE CULTURE OF EARLY CHARLESTON, by F. P. Bowes. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 156 pp. Price $2.50. 


PRIMER FOR COMBAT, by K fle. Si 
Price $2.50. y Kay Boyle. Simon & Schuster. 320 pp. 


THE AMERICAN FRONTIER IN HAWAII—THE PIONEERS, 1789- 
sich by Harold W. Bradley. Stanford University Press. 488 pp. Price 


VICTORY—AND AFTER, by Earl Browder. International Publishers. 
256 pp. Price $2. 


‘WAR SONGS, by Struthers Burt. Scribners. 46 pp. Price $1.25. 


THE HORMONES IN HUMAN REPRODUCTION, by George Corner. 
Princeton University Press. 265 pp. Price $2.75. 


JOURNEY INTO CHINA, by Violet Cressy-Marcks. Dutton. 324 pp. 
Price $3.75. 


Wee TO INQUIRE, by Samuel Crowther. John Day. 353 pp. Price 


SOUTH OF THE RIO GRANDE, by Agnes de Lima, Tompsie Baxter, 
and Thomas J. Francis. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 74 pp. Price 75 cents. 

GERMAN PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS, by John Dewey. Putnam. 
149 pp. Price $2. 


UNDERSTANDING MYSELF, by Roy E. Dickerson. Association Press. 
180 pp. Price $2. 


GERMAN PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE, edited by Ladislag Farago for 
the Committee for National Morale. Putnam. 302 pp. Price $3. 


A HISTORY OF SOCIAL THOUGHT, by Paul Hanly Furfey. Mac- 
millan. 468 pp. Price $2.75: 


HOW TO WIN THE PEACE, by C. J. Hambro. Lippincott. 384 pp. 
Price $3. 

THE VALLEY OF VIRGINIA IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
—1763-1789, by Freeman H. Hart. University of North Carolina Press. 
223) pp. > Price $3.50; j 


MEN AT WAR—TuE Best War SroriEs oF ALL TIME, edited by Ernest 
Hemingway. Crown Publishers. 1072 pp. Price $3. 


AUSTRALIAN FRONTIER, by Ernestine Hill. Doubleday, Doran, -332 
* pp. Price $3.50. 


COVERING THE MEXICAN FRONT—TueE BatTLe or EUROPE vs. 
Eee by Betty Kirk. University of Oklahoma Press. 367 pp. Price 


PLANS FOR A POST-WAR WORLD—THE REFERENCE SHELF VoL. 16, 
No. 2, compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. H. W. Wilson. 238 pp. Price $1.25. 

NOBODY’S CHILDREN, by Rose Kuszmaul. Houghton, Mifflin. 283 
pp. Price $2.50. 

I FLEW FOR CHINA, by Captain Royal Leonard. Doubleday, Doran. 
295 pp. Price $2.50. 

HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES, 
edited by Austin H. MacCormick. Osborne Association, Inc. 455 pp. 
Price $1. 

MEN OF MEXICO, by James A. Magner. Bruce Publishing Co. 614 pp. 
Price $4. 

THE UNGUARDED FRONTIER—A History or AMERICAN-CANADIAN 
Reations, by Edgar W. McInnis. Doubleday, Doran. 384 pp. Price $3. 

THE CRUX OF CHRONOLOGY, by Frank Herman Meyer. Bruce 
Humphries, Inc. 599 pp. Price $3. 

THUS BE IT EVER, edited by Clara A. Molendyk and Benjamin C. 
Edwards. Harper. 508 pp. Price $2. 

OPINIONS AND ATTITUDES, compiled and edited by Stewart Morgan. 
Ronald Press. 753 pp. Price $2. 

WILLIAM JAMES—His MarGINALIA, PERSONALITY, AND CONTRIBUTION, 
by A. A. Roback. Sci-Art Publishers. 336 pp. Price $3.50. 

CONSIDER THE DAYS, by Maude Royden. Compiled by Daisy Dobson. 
Womans Press. 100 pp. Price $1.50. 

WILLARD GIBBS, by Muriel Rukeyser. Doubleday, Doran. 465 pp. 
Price $3.50. 

_ MIND: Percerrion anp THouGHT IN_THEIR ConstrucTIvE ASPECTS, by 
Paul Schilder. Columbia University Press. 432 pp. Price $5 

/ THE BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE, by W. E. Simnett. Norton. 255 

pp. Price $3. 5 

THE THREE BAMBOOS, by Robert Standish. Macmillan. 

® Price $2.75. 


NSORSHIP OF PRESS AND RADIO—TuHE REFERENCE 
bleeds No. 8. Compiled by Robert E. Summers. H. W. Wilson. 


297 pp. Price $1.25. 


396 pp. 
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NEW HARPER BOOKS FOR 
SURVEY READERS 
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SOCIAL SKILLS IN CASE WORK 


By Josephine and Pauline R. Strode 


Written in recognition of the’ demonstrated need for 
cultivation of specific social skills. These skills are 
here enumerated and analyzed and the reader is shown 
how they may be cultivated by conscious training. 
This book is thus an advanced supplement to Miss Jo- 


sephine Strode’s “Introduction to Social Case Work.” 
$2.50 


DEMOCRACY AGAINST 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
By William H. Stead 


Indispensable to everyone who wants to know what 
the basic problems of unemployment are and how they 
must be met to adjust-employment from a wartime to 
a peacetime basis in the quickest and least disturbing 
way. The author brings to this beok an unusual first- 
hand experience in dealing with unemployment prob- 
lems in the United States Employment Service and 
the Labor Supply Division of the War Production 
Board. $3.00 


THE SMALL COMMUNITY 


Foundation of Democratic Life 


By Arthur E. Morgan 


A penetrating and challenging discussion of the vital 
role of the small community in the total structure of 
American Life and a constructive proposal for its re- 
habilitation. The practical suggestions in this book 
bear a timely relation to present democratic problems 
and will thus prove helpful to all individuals and 
agencies seeking ways and means of revitalizing small 
towns and rural life effectively. $3.00 


Order these books at your bookstore or direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33 St., New York, N. Y. 
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What could be better as a 
CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR’S GIFT 
to your friends or to yourself than \ 
a Year’s Membership in the 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY? 


The L. I. D. is an associatiors of men and women interested in the 
Re steady advance of democracy in the industrial, political and cultural 
NY fields. It is today giving particular attention to problems of democracy 
X under our advancing collectivism and to probleme of post-war recon- 
struction and publishes popular, yet scien! pamphlets on social prob- 


lems. 
Membership dues $3, $5, $10, $25. ( 


’ ~ League for Industrial Democracy 
4 112 East (9th Street New York City } 


ee 


Honorary President—John Dewey President—Bjarne Braatoy, fh 
Executive Director—Harry W. Laidler \ 
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Your gift helps a noteworthy organization to 
carry on religious and charitable work. Under 
our plan you secure an annual income for life, 
yielding up to 7% according to age. 


Gift Annuity Agreements are issued under 
authority of the New York State Insurance 
Department. 


Learn today about this two-fold 
benefit. An investment that is 
sate, dependable and regular. 


Write for Folder SG 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


A NEW YORK CORPORATION 
130 WEST 14th STREET NEW. YORK 


CITY 
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It’s time we knew 
THE TRUTH ABOUT 
SOVIET RUSSIA _ =: 


BY SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 
With an essay on the Webbs by GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


“Definitely worth your time. In fact it ought to be required 
reading for all who want to understand why Russia’s spirit 
cannot be crushed by Hitler . . . I predict that it will have 
many more readers per volume than any book of the season.” 
Louis Zara, Chicago Sun. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


$1.50 New York 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS ; 


At prices to bring these book treasures closer to people who 
want them most, we suggest: 
The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences; Seligman & 
Johnson, 8 volumes, complete, unabridged. $45 list ....$33.25 
The Dictionary of Music & Musicians; Greve, 6 volumes. 
70). Th diss oe HIE ENG pads ee eas SANA cite, Sete 15.75 
The Cambridge History of English Literature; Ward & Waller, 
15 volumes, without bibliographies, $25 list ........... 19.50 
The Golden Bough. A Study in Magic & Religion; Frazer, 
popular ed., 12 volumes, $30 list .................. 
The Public Papers and Addresses of F. D. Roosevelt, 5 
volume Random House set, $15 list 4.95 
Parrington’s Main Currents in American Thought, 3 vol. in one, 
3.35; Beards’ Rise of American Civilization, 2 vol. in one, 
3.35; Fowler’s Dict. of Modern Usage, $3.20; Havelock Ellis’ 
tudies in the Psychology of Sex, complete in 2 volumes, $6.50; 
Concise Cambridge History of English Literature (Sampson), 
$4.10; Frazer’s Golden Bough, one vol. ed., $1.75. 


All the above, new and perfect. Free mailing in U. S. A. Order 
early to insure prompt delivery. 


- DOWNTOWN BOOK BAZAAR 212 B’way, N. Y. C. 


23.50 
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New Books (continued ) 


THE THEORY OF CAPITALIST DEVELOPMENT, by Paul M. Sweezy. 
Oxford. 398 pp. Price $4. 


PRIVATE DOAKES AND ME! by Herbert C. Taylor. Taylor Engraving 
Corporation. Price $2. 


NO ROYAL ROAD—Luwca Pacroxi aNp His Times, by R. Emmett Taylor. 
University of North Carolina Press. 445 pp. Price $4. 


THE AMATEUR SCIENTIST—SCIENCE AS A HOBBY, by W. 
Stephen Thomas. Norton. 291 pp. Price $3. 


DRIVES TOWARD WAR, by Edward Chace Tolman. Appleton, Century. 
118 pp. Price $1.25. 


THE MORAL IDEALS OF OUR CIVILIZATION, by 
Tsanoff. Dutton. 636 pp. Price $5. 


AMERICA AT WAR: A GEOGRAPHICAL ANALYSIS, edited by Samuel Van 
Valkenburg. Prentice-Hall. 296 pp. Price $2.50. 
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PUERTO RICO IN TURMOIL 
(Continued from page 589) 
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most important laws ever passed by the insular legislature 
was that adopted in the spring of 1942, creating an Industrial 
Development Corporation in accordance with a recommenda- 
tion made by Governor Tugwell. A firm of industrial en- 
gineers already has made a preliminary report on possible 
industries. 

While the natural resources of the island are meager, cer- 
tain industries could be developed. The manufacture of tile, 
brick, cement, and other building materials would be a logi- 
cal undertaking, since raw materials are available in large 
quantities. At present, one of the most prosperous industries 
in the island is a government owned and managed cement 
plant. A composition board which, treated with asphalt, is 
suitable for use in the tropics, can be made from bagasse, a 
by-product of the sugar-cane mills. Rum bottles, as well as 
other glass and clay products, can be made locally. The 
manufacture of furniture offers possibilities, especially in 
view of the recent-development of termite proof bamboo. A 
textile industry, and the commercial canning and preserving 
of fruits and vegetables, would be feasible. Cocoanuts could 
be turned into copra; and soaps and oils made on the island, 
rather than imported. The manufacture of rum is increasing 
very rapidly, and much larger quantities of molasses could be 
turned into industrial alcohol, needed in the war effort. 

Needlework, at one time a leading industry, declined 
when the Fair Labor Standards Act was passed. The in- 
dustry was based almost wholly upon the exploitation of 
labor, and it is doubtful whether it was ever anything but 
a drain on the island. Men’s handkerchiefs, for example, one 
of the principal items of manufacture, were shipped from 
New York and parcelled out to homeworkers for hemstitch- 


ing at a wage as low as 75 cents or $1 a dozen—perhaps 20° 


to 25 cents a day. Before the Fair Labor Standards Act went 
into effect, a wage of 30 cents a day was considered good. 
Puerto Rican women are very skilled in needlework: A legiti- 
mate industry could be based on that skill. . 
Industrial development requires not only raw materials, 
but labor and power. There is labor in great quantity in 
Puerto Rico, though it is for the most part untrained and 
in poor physical condition. The few experiments which have 
been made, however, show that Puerto Ricans have an a 
titude for delicate and exact operations. A skilled labor force. 
can be trained when industrial development demands it. 
Power, too, is available. The insular government now con- 
trols all Puerto Rico’s power resources. The Water Resources 
Authority, created a year ago as one of the first official acts. 
of the Popular Party, can develop power for the entire island. 
The resources, though limited, are adequate for many sm 
industries in addition to domestic and other needs. Fuel 
now supplies much of the power; but engineers agree 
water power could be developed by impounding and harn« 
ing the rainfall, which in certain regions is almost continuo 
and that wind power is another very practical possibility 
The Water Resources Authority, empowered by the last legi 
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lature to acquire water systems in the island, will attempt to 
supply the people with good water, beginning with San Juan 
and Ponce, the two largest cities. 


UNTIL THE MOST URGENT ECONOMIC QUESTIONS ARE SOLVED, 
social legislation must wait. Illiteracy remains shockingly 
high. Elementary schools still provide space for only half 
the children of school age. Teachers are poorly paid and in- 
adequately trained. The University of Puerto Rico has failed 
to afford leadership to develop a sound educational system. 
The university recently was reorganized, and it may estab- 
lish closer touch with the life of the island. Governor Tug- 
well came to the island as chancellor of the university, as 
well as governor. Early this fall he appointed to the chan- 
cellorship Dr. Jaime Benitez, a Puerto Rican scholar and edu- 
cator. 

One important development promises to go far toward 
solving many of the educational problems of the island—the 
vocational schools, called second unit schools, now being es- 
tablished in rural areas. Wherever they exist, these schools 
are in every sense community centers. Agricultural laborers 
_gather in the school on Sunday to talk with the teachers about 
their problems. They come to the school for seed and for 
advice as to how to use it. Their wives come for instruction 
in child care and cooking. The schools teach poultry and pig 
raising by helping pupils obtain, raise and breed livestock. 
Men and women are taught to use available materials for 
handicrafts. They make hats or purses from grasses and reeds, 
furniture from local woods and bamboo, bracelets and other 
simple jewelry from brightly colored seeds and shells. There 
are fewer than a hundred of these schools, but the number 
is increasing each year. 

Language remains one of the serious problems of the 
schools. The majority of the people still know no English, 
and this shuts them out of jobs in the States and narrows 
understanding and sympathy between the island and the 
continent. 

The war has improved public health. Around the military 
camps intensive work in malaria and hookworm control is 
going forward. Life in army camps, with better food, clo- 
thing, medical care, and living conditions for thousands of 
Puerto Ricans, will have lasting health benefits. Work is un- 
der way to control venereal disease, not only in the camps but 
in the localities frequented by soldiers and sailors. The health 
and sanitation problem is so great, however, that it can be 
solved only when the standard of living is raised, when at 
least a majority of the people have enough to eat, safe water 
to drink, and decent shelter. 


OsviIouSLY TO TRY TO SECURE FoR Puerto Rico TopAy A 
standard of living which would be considered adequate for 
even the lowest income group on the continent is out of the 
question. The present program, however, if it can go on for 
several years, will rescue the people from the slow starvation 
in which they now exist. New crops, broader distribution of 
sugar income, expanded food production, better housing, 
good water, work in new industries, schools fitted to the 
‘needs of the people, better internal government, higher wages 
and lower prices, all will help. All are included in the plans 
outlined by Governor Tugwell and the Popular Party. If the 
_program is not unduly curtailed by the war, and if the op- 
position does not succeed in its efforts to discredit the Popu- 
ar Democratic Party and its undertakings, it seems probable 
‘that the worst conditions of this American colony can be cor- 
‘rected. But no progress will be possible unless the United 
States is ready to begin at home its application of the Atlantic 
‘Charter. The solution of Puerto Rican problems calls for 
sustained federal interest, sympathy, and active aid. Even 
‘under the best local government, Puerto Rico cannot emerge 
from its poverty and hunger without the help of the con- 
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How to introduce the very young . . 
to the world they live in 


EDUCATION of the YOUNG CHILD 


A Nursery School Manual 


by Catherine Landreth, Director of the Nursery School, 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of California, 
with the collaboration of Katherine H. Read, Director 
of the Nursery School, Oregon State College. 

An important new book . . . just published .. . for 
teacher and social worker. 

The technique of acclimating the young child to the 
world in which he lives, is here explained by two ed- 
ucators most qualified to offer information on the nur- 
sery school. Both the educational philosophy behind 
child guidance and the effective methods by which the 
educational objectives are reached are thoroughly and 
competently discussed. 


Part I presents five chapters on the origin, function, 
and organization of nursery schools in the United 
States, the staffing, housing, and equipping of nursery 
schools, and the physical care and guidance of young 
children. Part II takes up the methods and objectives 
in developing the child socially and emotionally, de- 
veloping his motor skills, his understanding of the 
physical world, his conception of the social and eco- 
nomic structure of his community, and his enjoyment 
of the arts. A final chapter brings out the relationship 
between home and school. Assignments follow each 


chapter. 
279 Pages 53/, by 83/4 $2.50 


Obtainable on usual approval terms 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. wew vore 


CAN WE PROVIDE DECENT LIVING 
STANDARDS FOR ALL AMERICANS? 


_ STUART CHASE 


comes forward with the facts and figures 
on what we need and what we might produce 


AM 


A BUDGET OF OUR 
NEEDS AND RESOURCES 


HEN the war ends, can we 
use our vastly expanded pro- 
ductive power to provide every 
American man, woman and child 
with decent minimums of food, 
clothing, housing, education and 
health care? 
In this challenging report to The Twentieth Century Fund, 
Stuart Chase says we can—and balances estimates of our 
national needs against our power to produce. He presents 
the demands of Americans for a better world after this war 
is won, and shows that we can achieve it. 
The result is a heartening message to fighting S$ 
America—a dynamic book that erystallizes the war 
aims of every American. Get your copy and draw 
your own thoughtful conclusions about tomorrow. 


If you have not read THE ROAD WE ARE TRAVEL- 
ING: 1914-1942, by Stuart Chase, get it today. $1. 


At your booksellers or order from 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND, 330 W. 42 ST., N.Y. 
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Booklets 
Pamphlets 
Periodicals 


THEY GOT THE BLAME 


The Story of the Scapegoats in History 
By Kenneth M. Gould 


Traces minority persecution and intolerance 
through the ages. Readable, factual, provoca- 
tive—a necessity for these times. 63 pp. Paper. 
In lots of 12 to 100, 10c ea.; over 100, 8c ea.; 
single copy, 25c. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 


American Sociological Review 


Official Journal of the American Sociological 
Society. In addition to papers and proceedings 
of the Society, it contains articles on sociological 
research, news notes, book reviews, and foreign 
correspondence. 

Subscription $4.00 a year 

Special library rate, $3.00 

Address; Managing Editor, 

American Sociological Review, 

U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


Pamphlet {0c Postpaid 


OPPORTUNITY FOR A PHILANTHROPIST 
By M. H. Reymond 


Shows how the world’s first permanently sound and 
stable monetary unit can be created. Also the vast 
public benefits that would result, including, in thé 
immediate situation, protection against inflation. 


Promethean Press, 129 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 
By John L. Fortson 
Public Relations Director of Federa] Council 
of Churches of Christ of America here sets 
forth latest, tested publicity techniques that 
can be successfully used to bridge the gap be- 
tween church and community. Tells, step by 
step, how to set up committee, plan the pro- 
gram, carry it through, ..........-.esee- 2.00 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 


“INVESTIGATE 
MARTIN 
DIES!” 


64 page pamphlet showing Rep. 
Dies’ tie with the seditionists. 
10c per copy, $6.50 per 100. 


Publications, Action Letters and bulle- 
tins—up-to-date information and practical 
directives for action on a program of civil 
liberties for victory: i.e., to abolish the 
Poll Tax, stop lynchings, safeguard la- 
bor’s rights. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION FOR 


CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTIES 
1123 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE DAY 


February 3, 1943 
Ask for free announcement folder 


SOCIAL HYGIENE TAKES BATTLE 
STATIONS 


Wartime edition of Suggestions for Organizing 
a Community Social Hygiene Program, 10c. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 
1790 Broadway, New York 


PARENTHOOD IN A WORLD AT WAR 
by Dr. Joseph Miller, Psychologist and Chair- 


man of Mental Hygiene Committee of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
Mrs. Marie Miller, Author and Lecturer, Pub- 
lished by the Pa. Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


“T can not speak too enthusiastically of 
this wise, sane and beautifully written ex- 
position of adult-child relationship, the 
wisest and sanest and most fully under- 
standing of any it has ever been my good 
fortune to read” Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph. 


$1.—Distribution Center: 17 Stanley 5t., 
j Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


RESORT 


MERRIEBROOK 


Poughquag, New York 
(70 miles from New York) 


Pre-revolutionary home in 
the rolling hills of Dutchess 
County, offers peace and 
quiet, well-prepared food 
and all modern comforts, 
to a few cultured adults. 
Open all year. Weekly and 
monthly rates. References. 


Tel. North Clove 2583 


REAL ESTATE 


Owner will rent, for year or longer, charming 
home, furnished, one hour out, South Shore, 
Long Island. Oil burner, fireplace, private 
dock—everything to make life comfortable. 
Very reasonable to right people. 7835 Survey 


FOR SALE 


ESROBERT SUN LAMP 


perfect condition; Mercury Bulb, Volts 105-120, 
Cycle 60, Watts 450. $25 plus delivery charges. 
Address 7836 Survey 


LANGUAGES 
Phonograph Courses, Mail Orders, All Lan- 
guages. Bought, Sold, Rented. Request 
Booklet G. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 East 41st 
St., New York. 


cheval, near Holcomb, Detroit, established 
1931 Open afternoons, evenings. ooks, 
new, used, bought and _ sold. Postcards 
answe 

BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, 
beautiful designs. 


ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


BOOK BARGAINS 


30% TO 70% REDUCTIONS on books of all 
ublishers. Write for free bargain catalogues. 
HE NATIONAL BOOKSELLERS, 545 

Fifth Avenue, New York. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


ANY BOOK Ever Printed. 
desired to be 


showing several hundred 


purchase. 
GUILD, 
Dept. SG12, 1650 Broadway, New York City. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARC BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


>The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 


which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, 
3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., New 


ork, New York. | 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books 


report promptly. Lowest price WE 
OLD BDOKS. ‘AND MAGAZINES.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City 


RATES 

Classified Advertising 
Display . - + + + + S80c per line 
Non-display . .~ . 5e per word 
Minimum Charge. . $1.00 per insertion 
Discounts . . 10% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street 


New York 


WORKERS WANTED 


EE 


PAROLE POSITIONS (MEN)—Three open- 
ings soon for duration and six months after, 
supervising parolees from juvenile training 


school. Case work experience and maturity 
essential. Clinton W. Areson, Supt., Indus- 
feepy ING N& 


Professionally trained and experienced case 
worker for private family agency in South- 
West. . Salary $1800.00. 7833 Survey. 
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WANTED: Field secretary for national organi- 
zation; applicant must be familiar with child 
protection work and social problems affecting 
children; possessed of executive ability and be 
willing to travel. Career position. Adequate 
salary. Write for particulars to W. vA, 
Ekwall, 50 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TEENIE 


WOMAN, trained, experienced, splendid refer- 
ences. Organization Executive in Projects, 
Y. W. H. A. Community Center, Social Serv- 
ice Bureau. Served communities East, West, 
South. Specialized as organizer, program pro- 
motion and community chests cooperations. 
All changes in phases and locations made ob- 
jectively to broaden horizon as a social worker. 
Seeking position where contribution is needed. 
7840 Survey. 


i 


MAN, college graduate, long social recreational 
director experience, available for boys’ club 
or similar connection. 7839 Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


ET 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, 64 West 48th Street, 
New York. A professional bureau specializing 
in group work, institutional, case work, medi- 
cal social work, and _ secretarial positions. 
We are more successful in placing candidates 
who can come to the office for personal inter- 
view. Wisc. 7-4961. 
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CITRUS FRUITS 


Td 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial color- 
ing used. Delivered express prepaid. 
Oranges Bushel $4.00, Grapefruits $4.00, 
Tangerines $4.00, Mixed Fruit $4.00. Half 
Bushels $2.35. Lemons and Seedless Limes 


$3.50 half bushel. 
Nicel: 


decorated baskets of Citrus Fruits 
make unusual Christmas Gifts. Delivery 
for Christmas guaranteed, if order received 
before December 18th. 

' Special quantity rates 
A. H. BURKET, Sebring, Florida 


WEARING APPAREL 


“NO APPEASEMENT” in quality, just 
great savings in really fine clothes (most- 
ly Original Models) at Miss Goodman’s, 
244 Lexington Ave. (34 st.), MU-5-0670. 


A SATISFIED ADVERTISER 


“About 10 replies, several of which 
were good prospects. We expect 


to employ one if references O.K. 
This advertisement put us in touch 
with more good prospects than 


several other 
Many thanks.” 


(Signed) 
‘October, 1942 


sources together. 
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CENTRALIZATION AND DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 595) 


nown in this country. Most states assumed that insurance 
ompanies would carry the risk. If accident compensation 
ad started as a national program, it almost surely would 
ave been an insurance company proposition, and this might 
ell have set the pattern for later social insurances. But a 
-w states, notably Washington and Ohio, set up “exclusive 
ate funds” and maintained them despite the opposition of 
isurance companies. I believe these experiments were very 
nportant in providing a pattern for use in the Social Secur- 
ry Act. 

It may be argued that national action need not preclude 
rate action above nationally set minima. But if the line of 
dvance were nationally determined, there would be little 
reedom for the states to choose different or untried routes. 
zather naturally, Washington officialdom tends to be sure 
mat it knows the right lines for advance, and it demands 
nat Congress lay down those routes and permit no others. 
Jnemployment compensation is a case in point. Various 
ivergent methods and objectives exist here. The whole pro- 
ram is very new in this country. Yet Washington officials 
ow demand a uniform national system; they are ready to 
rescribe in detail for the whole country. 

Strangely enough, a majority of liberals seem to support 
mem. These are the people who applauded when the 
upreme Court adopted Justice Holmes’  self-denying 
tdinance which leaves freedom for experimentation. But 
ney fail to see that other departments of the national gov- 
rnment should emulate the Court in exercising self-restraint. 
"o be specific, experience rating may seem “a futile or even 
‘oxious experiment” to the Social Security Board, but ought 
ne board to be so much surer of its ultimate wisdom than 
vas Mr. Justice Holmes? And should liberals be so ready 
» accept the board’s opinion? 


“he States and Democratic Government 


Most IMPORTANT OF ALL, WE MUST PRESERVE THE STATES 


secause they are indispensable to a democratic system of - 


sovernment. We dare not transfer too many functions of 
jovernment to Washington for fear of destroying the roots 
£ democracy without which the whole tree will wither and 
lie. This is far more than a mere figure of speech. For 
fter all, what is a democratic system of government? Uni- 
ersal suffrage is not enough; not even when coupled with 
rotection to civil and political liberty. Democratic govern- 
nent means government by the people, not just on Election 
Yay, but all the year round. It requires real participation in 
‘overnment by private citizens—not by all of them perhaps, 
or that would be Utopia, but by a really substantial number. 
n a democracy, private citizens must function, must take 
m active part in the governing process, and so their oppor- 
anities to do this must be guarded and strengthened, not 
veakened or destroyed. 
What has this to do with the importance of state govern- 
nent? The answer is simple. Average citizens can function 
a government only when it is near enough to be accessible 
ad small enough so they can make a dent. Anyone who 
worked for legislation in a state capital and in Washing- 
n knows the difference. In a state, public spirited citizens 
really make themselves felt, for a state legislator takes 
call from two constituents seriously; he has no secretary, 
» he reads his own mail. In Washington, you can do little 
ithout extensive and expensive organization. 
The work of the League of Women Voters well exemplifies 
difference in the character of citizen participation in 
vernment on the state and national scene. On the state 
ad local level, League members are active citizens. They 
sally function effectively. Housewives actually can and do 
i 
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find the time to study issues, arouse their neighbors, attend 
hearings, and interview their legislators or administrative 
officials. They can get away from home long enough to get 
to the state capital. But most of them cannot get to Wash- 
ington; so on the national level the work of the League must 
be carried on for the most part by full time national officers. 

The situation is the same for-other groups. Take farmers, 
for instance. In Wisconsin when a measure affecting agricul- 
ture is up for hearing, real “dirt farmers” can and do throng 
the capital. They can get as far as Madison to tell their 
legislators what they want; and get home again to most parts 
of the state “in time,” as they frequently say, “to milk the 
cows.” But they can’t get to Washington; so congressmen 
have mostly federal officials and professional lobbyists to 
listen to. On the national level, working for legislation is 
necessarily a large scale business, possible only for well 
organized and well-financed pressure groups. In the states, 
individuals and small groups can still fu--tion and make a 
dent. In short, participation in government on the state and 
local level is open to amateurs; nationally it is limited prac- 
tically to’ professionals, 

Citizen participation is needed in the administrative as 
well as the legislative process. Vast powers are now delegated 
to administrative agencies, remote from popular control. Top 
officials frequently are appointed for terms of years, and even 
a new chief executive cannot effect a change in the policy of 
the agency before his own term expires. There is real danger 
that the heads of such agencies may become our masters 
instead of our servants. Our forefathers sought to prevent 
bureaucracy by rotating government jobs. We realize that 
this is not the solution. Technical training and experience 
are too valuable in the complicated task that governmental 
agencies must perform. Instead, we must give private citi- 
zens a place in the administrative process. They have long 
had a place in the judicial process—as members of the jury. 
The British use them in a variety of ways in many fields of 
administration, on advisory committees and quasi-judicial 
tribunals of many kinds. Advisory committees made up of 
employer, labor and public representatives are used in many 
states in the administration of labor laws. This kind of citizen 
activity needs extending. 

The participation of private citizens in the administration 
of specific laws which directly affect them does not encounter 
the inertia or indifference which often keep citizens from 
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I'm doing my shopping 
in a bookstore... 


because B O O K S are the 


one thing everyone likes 


Give them good books for Christmas, and you 
give them precious gifts they will always treasure. 
You'll give yourself a shopping treat—for you'll 
find book-shopping quick, easy, pleasant. There’s 
a right book for every person. Your bookseller 
will gladly help you select it. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 


Members Everywhere 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 
Leading to the degree of M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Mossacluisettsm 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
A Profession for the College Woman 

An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing is 
offered during the twenty-eight months’ course which leads te the degree of 

ripp te OF Danae 
degree a science or josophy from college 

approved standing is required for admission. . of 
For Catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF-NURSING - 


New Haven, Connecticut 


CHRISTMAS GIVING THAT COUNTS and 
GIFT SUGGESTIONS 
appearing in the front of this issue, are addressed particularly te 


Survey Graphic readers. Any or all of these may help in the 
solution of your Gift and Contribution problems. 
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(Continued from page 607 ) ; 
exercising the general powers which they possess. Members | 
of such advisory committees really give time and thought to 
the work, well recognizing the importance of what they are |) 
asked to do. Thus the committees constitute a school for 
citizenship in which the pupils (in accord with modern edu- 
cational principles) “learn by doing.” Through these com- | 
mittees, too, the administrator is brought face to face with i 
his constituents, that is, with that segment of the public | 
directly affected by what he is doing. Such committees oper- | 
ate to protect him from conflicting pressures by the affected 
groups. For in such committees the groups resolve their | 
conflicts through conference and compromise—a kind of } 
collective bargaining, if you will; and administrative govern- | 
ment is thus democratized by their active participation. 

Citizen participation in government through the use of | 
advisory committees cannot be very effective on a national | 
scale. If local committees are set up, but matters of policy | 
are all decided in Washington, committee members soon | 
sense that they are only local window dressing. Then they | 
usually lose interest; for grown-ups do not care to play at } 
governing. On the other hand, a national advisory commit- | 
tee suffers from the difficulties of size and geography. It is | 
too far for rank-and-file individuals to go to frequent meet- 
ings. Labor, at least, is usually represented by its national 
officers, its own bureaucracy. And the committees get large 
and formalized and frequently they are steered to save time. 
The advisory committee is a plant which flourishes best in | 
the home environment. 

Unemployment compensation is one of the fields where 
administration especially benefits from the participation of | 
employers and labor; their watchful interest helps to prevent 
abuses or inefficient operation. Such participation, through 
direct contacts and through advisory committees, can best 
be secured when unemployment compensation is administered 
as a state function. 

Of course, participation by private citizens in the govern- 
ing process slows things up. The democratic way always 
takes more time. It is quicker to give a command than to— 
reach agreement in a conference. It takes much less time to / 
issue an executive order than to put a bill through two 
houses of a legislative body with public hearings in both 
houses. And it may take longer to get a given type of law. 
passed in all forty-eight states than in one national Congress. : 
On the other hand, it should be remembered that such a law 
may not be needed in all the states, or a different law might 
be much better in some of them. And some states could 
probably pass a much better law than any which could be 
passed in Congress. In any event, speed is not the main- 
criterion. There are many short-cuts in government that we 
cannot afford—the price is too high. 


IN THE YEARS AHEAD, THOUGH WE CANNOT SEE THE PATTERN 
plainly, we know that government in this country will have 
to carry a greatly increased load. Our government can carry 
it, of course. The governments of Germany and Russia have 
carried even heavier ones. The question is: can government 
carry that load and remain democratic government? That 
question is still unanswered in any large country. Success in 
the Scandinavian countries is not relevant, because their size 
makes them more analogous to our states. And Great Britain 
with a population less than 45,000,000 is divided for many 
governmental purposes into England, Scotland, and Wales. 

Democracy is not merely a form of government. It is a 
faith. In this country we believe profoundly that government 
by the people, though it will never be perfect, is better than 
any other form of government. But faith alone is not enough. 
To maintain democratic government, we must take care to 
preserve and develop arrangements by which private citizen 
can function effectively in the governing process. That means 
above all, keeping as much government as possible “back 
home” in the forty-eight states where private citizens live. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


(Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania) 


ANNOUNCES 


A change of location on February 1, 
1943, to the Horn Memorial at 
2408-14 Pine Street, Philadelphia, 
which has been acquired for its ex- 
clusive use by the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


The School will be happy to welcome its alumni, 
friends, colleagues and students to these new 
quarters, where, in continued close association 
with field work agencies, it looks forward to 
steadily advancing service in professional educa- 
tion for all forms of social work. 


Until January 31, 1943, address inquiries to 
The Registrar, 311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate professional training for 
men and women in preparation for 


Case work, group work, community organization 
The Public Welfare Services 
The Social Security Services 
Private Agency Services 


Beginning students may enter on 
January 19, 1943 


For information and catalogue apply to 
RICHARD K, CONANT, Dean 
84 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 


LANGUAGES 


“LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON’ 


head, win special assignments, fn 
paieiwer aut the ultimate peace, through 
ability to speak a foreign language. 
MASTER ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


quickly, easily, correctly 


by LINGUAPHONE 


. us Linguaphone EAR-EYE 
Fe we ronal Macthad be voices of native 
teachers INTO YOUR OWN HOME. No Eng- 
lish is spoken. You fearn the new language 


ING. 
wv Seay Courses in 29 Languages: 
RUSSIAN JAPANESE SPANISH 
PORTUGUESE peopel NORWEGIAN 
n 


Send for FREE Rook 


E INSTITUTE 
Cl dake York + Circle 7-0830 | 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 


The curriculum of the New York School of Social 
Work consists of a combination of courses, super- 
vised practice in Social Work Agencies and re- 
search. The normal program covers six quarters 
or eighteen months and leads to the degree of 
Master of Science. 


Responsible positions in war work are open to 
graduates of schools of social work and opportuni- 
ties for field work in connection with war activities 
or in the more specialized fields of social work are 
available to students with adequate professional ex- 
perience. 


A sequence of courses selected from the regular 
curriculum is given in the late afternoon and eve- 
ning for part-time students. 


Catalogue will be mailed upon request. 


122 EAST 22ND STREET 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Courses 
Leading to the Degree of Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July 1943 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for December 1942 


The School Adjustment of the Members of a Kindergarten 
Class Four Years Later ....... Jean Farquhar 


Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for Social 
Work, 1942 


Child Guidance and Other Psychiatric 
Work with Children 

Delinquency 

Family Welfare Work 

Interagency Relationships 

Mental Hospitals and Mental Hygiene Clinics 

Military Induction 

Miscellaneous 

Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 


Single Numbers: Volumes I to XI, $1 each; 
others, 3.75 each 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR - COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


An Open Letter from 


Current History 


to Survey Graphic Readers 


Ne doubt, most of you have been familiar with “Current History” since it was founded 
28 years ago to do a job of monthly reporting and interpretation from a perspective impossible 
for the daily and weekly press. 


But perhaps many of you do not know that after several changes in management, “Current His- 
tory” is once again guided by the same editor and editorial policy that won it such universal acceptance 
| by that large group of Americans who insist on only the most reliable and authoritative sources of in- 
formation. 


| THAT is why, to re-introduce many old friends, as well as new ones we make this special “get- 
| acquainted” offer to Survey Graphic readers. 6 months for only ONE DOLLAR! 


THE first copy will give you an opportunity to discover the new CURRENT HISTORY, now pub- | 
lished as a complete monthly history of the world providing you in one compact volume with a per- 
manent record of these war years, and all you need to know to be well informed now— 


...on the battle fronts of the War 
... On international politics 
. -. On major events in the United States t 
... on events in Europe—in Asia—in Africa Gee ae 
| '... on South America (special monthly department) Seaieaiae : 
<7 ... on important war documents (official texts) 
| . . on outstanding statistics (special department) 
. ... on the latest non-fiction books (book reviews by specialists) | 
ee |... on what and when events occurred (monthly chronology). 3% 


You will hold the world—literally—in the palm of your nae month. 
For flash news you have your radio—for daily news you have. your pores a digested sum- | 


| maries of news and opinion there are ao gree there i is only on pene Se mee 2 eer | 
world and sat is CURRENT HISTORY. al 


